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Assured Favors 
Term Buying to 
Reduce Premiums 


Length of Policies Fixed by Study- 
ing Interest Rates in 
Money Markets 


MANY EXCELLENT SAVINGS 


Believes Every Corporation Should 
Have an Executive Devoting 
Time to Insurance 


Savings in insurance premiums through 
term and group buying by large ‘corpo- 
rations is discussed in the latest issue 
of “System” by E. W. Baker, manager 
of the insurance department of the Cen- 
ttal Hudson Gas & Electric Company. 
He shows how large buyers of insurance 
do or should study every detail of their 
insurance transactions in order that they 
may be getting the proper amount and 
kind of protection at the lowest avail- 
able cost for good insurance. Not only 
does he advocate term buying of fire 
policies, as is already the custom with 
many, but he describes how the length 
of these term policies should be fixed 
in accordance with current and probable 
future rates for money for investment. 

Speaking of the close scrutiny given 


to insurance costs by his company, Mr. 
Baker says: 





Not Always “Fixed” Charges 


“Although insurance premiums are 
usually regarded as ‘fixed’ charges, our 
experience has been that the definition 
need not be taken too liberally. Care- 
ful analysis of a given insurance situa- 
tion will quite generally suggest possibil- 
ities for both more comprehensive 
protection and lower rates. For ex- 
ample— 

“The affiliation of several neighboring 
public utility eompanies led the con- 
trolling management promptly to inquire 
into the methods employed by these 
companies to protect their capital invest- 
ments. 

“A study was first made of the various 
forms of fire insurance to determine 
their proper application. It was re- 
alized that there exists no one best 
form for all conditions. It was demon- 
strated, however, that more adequate 
fire insurance could’ be carried on cer- 
tain properties concurrently with a re- 


duction in premium cost upon application 
of co-insurance rates. 


Merits of Co-Insurance 


“The respective merits of the 80 per 
cent. co-insurance and the blanket plan, 
requiring a 90 per cent. clause, were 
reviewed. After this study we concluded 
that if plant buildings, such as gas works 
Properties, are grouped the blanket form 


(Continued on page 24) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


—_—_——_— 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 143 years of successful business 
Operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. | 


Excellent Service and Facilities 








PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
- 75 Maiden Lane, New York 

















~mendous demands made 




















CLAIMS AND CLAIMS 


Anybody can make claims as to the greatness of their product, the 
value of their service, etc., ad infinitum. The test lies in the backing 
up of these claims. Mere assertion of supremacy never brought su- 
premacy. 


The International Life is the fastest growing company in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Growth is dependent upon the ability to produce, The 
International not only claims that its service to agents is not of the 
rubber stamp kind, that its policies more than meet competition, and 


that its reputation is unimpeachable, but it backs up these claims by 
producing. 


Fastest Growing Company 
in the Mississippi Valley 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


J. R. PAISLEY, President W. K. WHITFIELD, Vice President 
W. F. GRANTGES, Vice Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. Agents 














Another Forward Step 


The Salary Savings Plan opens a new and broad field of life insurance 
distribution. This Company has adopted it, and thus maintains its 
front-rank place among the progressive companies whose leadership has 
been gained by vision and initiative. 








This Plan gives life insurance at its best to groups of salaried em- 
ployees and wage-earners in return for monthly premium payments. 


Always room in this organization for men and women who have the 
forward look, and who work with intelligence and industry and in- 
tegrity. Unexcelled service, together with three fine monthly agency 
publications and first-class advertising literature, supply our representa- 
tives with an unsurpassed equipment. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 
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| Lincoln National 


Experiments With 
Aviation Risks 


Company Charges Extra Premiums 
of from $5 to $25 per 
Thousand 





HOW RISKS ARE GRADED 


Minimum Rating fee Business Men 
Taking Occasional Flight; 
$5,000 Limit for Pilots 


With the growth of aviation in this 
country insurance companies of all kinds 
are studying the subject, knowing that 
as soon as aviation begins to make 
strides commercially there will be tre- 
upon the in 
surance companies for coverage. 

At the present time aviation is being 
blocked by the fact that full cover risks 
cannot be obtained by the aviation com- 
panies. The 


aviation want in- 


surance covering every phase of avia- 


people 


tion hazard, life, fire, marine, casualty. 
At present a few companies are writing 
some aviation protection and one of the 
companies which has written insurance 


on the life of aviators is the Lincoln 
National of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
= 
Its Rates 
Knowing the general interest in the 
subject, THe Eastern UNDERWRITER 
asked the Lincoln National about its 


rates and has received the following 
letter from the company: 

“We have for sometime been accept- 
ing aviation risks with extra premiums 
varying from $5 to $25 per thousand, de- 
pending upon the number of flights taken 
per year. 

“We charge the maximum rate for 
persons engaged in flying commercial 
planes or mail pilots. A business man 
taking occasional flights, we usually ac- 
cept at the minimum rating. 

“In connection with these risks we 
have not accepted our full limit of re- 
tention but have usually limited the ap- 
plicant, if we assessed the maximum 
rating, to $5,000. 

“We have not been accepting a large 
number of these risks and therefore can- 
not give you our experience with them 
which would be of any value to you.” 


Not Much Data Available 


Not much data is available relative to 
mortality among aviators but some fig- 
ures have been submitted in this coun- 
try by Captain Douglas W. Rodda, for- 
merly aviation manager of the General 
Accident. He says the first year of 
commercial aviation on a large scale in 
England was the year commencing May 
1, 1919. He says: 

“From a percentage basis covering fly- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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‘BROADCAST No. 16 


1. Dr. Griffin H. Lovelace, head of the New York Uni- 
versity Insurance School, is one of the foremost 


Insurance Authors and Educators in America. 


Dr. Lovelace with his faculty are offering a course of 
instruction in life insurance which is practical, con- 
structive and timely. It cannot only help equip the 
novice to make good in his vocation, but also can add 
to the productive power of the experienced life insur- 


ance man who takes the course. 


Hart & Eubank, General Agents of the A‘tna, are 
glad to contribute this “voluntary testimonial” to Dr. 
Lovelace, and the New York University Insurance 
School, out of appreciation for the constructive work 
which they are doing for the life insurance business, 
by training men to become more efficient life under- 


writers. 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT WITH THE AETNA” 
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Censures Book End 
Of National Ass’n. 


NATIONAL UNDERWRITER BLAST 





E. J. Wohlgemuth Charges That Agents’ 
Organization Competes With Insurance 
Publishers; Raps Small Group 


E. J. Wohlgemuth, president of the 
otganization which publishes the “Na- 
tional Underwriter” and the Diamond 
Bulletins, and also controls several in- 
surance newspapers in addition, _ has 
written an open letter to the National 
Association of Life Underwriters criti- 
cising the book publishing activities of 
the National Association. The letter 
follows : 

“The National Associaiton is doing a 
grievous injustice to the best friends 
of the movement, the insurance publish- 
ers, by continuing and greatly extending 
its operations as an active and open 
competitor for profit in the bookselling 
and publishing field. 

“It is using the same business methods 
as any regular publishing house and ac- 
tively soliciting its members to buy vir- 
utally all their books and publications 
through the New York office, so that 
they may secure a commission and help 
maintain the national headquarters, 
which they say ‘needs the money.’ This 
amounts to nothing more or less than 
tebating in the insurance publishing 
field, a practice which the association 
was organized to prevent in the insur- 
ance field. The association in its atti- 
tude to the insurance publishing business 
simply reverses its own entire code of 
ethics which it is asking the insurance 
publishers to support in protection of its 
own members. 





The Line of Demarcation 

“The National Association should re- 
strict its operations to the legitimate 
scope of such an organization, which is 
the publication of an association bulletin 
and such books and leaflets as it may 
wish to distribute either free or at 
cost to its members as a part of 
the service given them in return 
for their membership fees. There is a 
distinct line drawn between association 
organs and publications and trade publi- 
cations which is well defined and under- 
stood in publishing circles and this should 
be recognized by the National Associa- 
tion in its relations to the business pub- 
lishers. 

“The National Association is at the 
present time in frank and open competi- 
tion with the trade publishers, using the 
ordinary competitive methods in secur- 
ing its business. This is admitted by 
sponsors of the idea. If this is the case, 
the National Association has no right 
to expect any more support from the 
insurance publishers than any one of 
them would accord any of its other 
competitors for business. 


Activities of a Small Group 


“The small group of men who are 
developing the idea that the National 





$200,000 Life 


Phone 
Cortlandt 2030 





New England Mutual Life 
Limits 


On One of Our 
$100,000 Term ) Regular Examiners 


For sixteen years the brokers’ office 


BALDWIN 


5th Floor (Entire) 
5 Maiden Lane 


5 Seconds from Broadway 








Association should be regularly in the 
bookselling and publishing business, 
while admitting that the association is in 
the business for profit, also say that the 
major idea is one of service to the busi- 
ness. This may have been the original 
idea but the association has now gotten 
beyond the point where the distribution 
of educational material solely for the 
good of the business is the compelling 
force behind the movement. 


“If this were still the condition, the 
association would as_ readily endorse 
publications and services which are ad- 
mittedly as good as its own, on which 
it does not make a profit, and it would 
encourage all the publishers to work in 
the best interests of life insurance wheth- 
er they happen to be issuing publications 
in competition with its own or not. This 
is decidedly not the case. The associa- 
tion is using its machinery and influence 
solely in behalf of the publications on 
which it makes a profit. The sale of 
publications has become the chief busi- 
ness of the New York office. The As- 
sociation and the publishers for whom 
it acts as exclusive selling agents and 
whom the sponsors of the movement 
have induced to enter into the insurance 
publishing field, use the whole influence 
of the National Association not only in 
selling the publications handled by it 
for profit, but to secure contributors and 
authors for themselves and take them 
away from the publishers with whom 
they would otherwise be affiliated. An 
association member is regarded as dis- 
loyal if he does not support this pro- 
gram of the National Association. 


Virtually a Publishing House 


“This clearly proves that the National 
Association in making its New York 
office virtually a publishing house has 
gone away beyond the true and proper 
scope of an association of this kind and 
is forcing the insurance publishers into 
the position of being competitors of the 
association when in fact they would like 
to lend their wholchearted support to 


- ing the 


it and in fact have done much to build 
it up. 

“The National Association should keep 
out of the competitive publishing field 
and should continue the traditional pol- 
icy of treating all alike, showing no fa- 
vors, if such they may be called, to one 
and not to another. 


The Situation in a Nutshell 

Here is an actual instance, 
ing how the plan of the 
a competitive 
another house 


one of many, show 
National Association as 
publisher works: A salesman for 


went into the office of the presi 
dent of one of the local associations, general 
agent of one of the prominent companies, and 
solicited him to purchase a number of copies 
of a book which he was selling for his agents. 
After having made a clean-cut sale the local 
president said, “You have shown me this is 


a good book and 1 shall want some copies; how- 
ever, I have received instructions from the New 
York office to buy these things through it, so 
it can receive the commission, and I shall have 
to place the order through it, because the Na 
tional Association ‘needs the money.’ ”’ The 
salesman replied; “Tl have worked with you for a 
half hour and made a clean-cut sale; I am en 
titled to the credit for the sale and the com 
mission. How would you like it if after you had 
convinced a prospect that he should buy life in 
surance he would say to you: ‘f have a broken 
down brother-in-law who needs the commission 
worse than you do and [ am going to give the 
business to him?’ How can you, as an associa- 
tion president, apply this treatment to me when 
your whole association is built on the principle 
of protecting the salesman and in securing for 
him the just reward for his labor?” 

‘his is the case in a nutshell. The National 
Association, whose members comprise the larg 


er part of the buying public of the insurance 
publishers, in going into the book business 
actively for profit is in_ reality nothing but a 
rebating organization. The situation is no dif 


ferent than if a group of, say 50 prospects con 


templating buying life insurance “nld = form 
an association and appoint one o1 niembers 
to secure an agency tor the purpres¢ of receiv 


commission am. in return rebating it to 
the other members. An association organized 
to establish a code of ethics for salesmanship 
y no means justify the position in which 
the National Association has placed itself. The 
publishers ask from the members of the asso 
ciation only the same treatment which they are 
organized to ask for themselves. 


Give Impetus to New Publishing 
Concerns 
The asso@iation as publisher and 


has taken pains to secure the 
handles, 


bookseller 
books which it 
and on which it specializes, from other 


(Continued on page 9) 


Want Uniform Law for 
Canadian Provinces 


HOW PRESENT LAWS DIFFER 


J. A. McCamus Tells Canadian Super- 
intendents What Life Underwriters 
Favor For Uniformity 








The need for a uniformity in the regu- 
lation of life insurance agents in the dif- 
ferent provinces of Canada was discussed 
by J. A. McCamus, before the eighth 
annual conference at Winnipeg, of the 
superintendents of Insurance of the 
provinces of Canada. Mr. McCamus 
represented the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Canada and presented their 
suggestions for a uniform law. 

In stressing the need for uniformity, 
Mr. McCamus told of the wide divergence 
in the requirements in the different 
provinces. In Alberta, Manitoba and 
3ritish Columbia bona fide residents only 
are permitted to hold licenses. Manitoba, 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick 
and Quebec have reciprocal clauses which 
permit residents of other Provinces which 
have similar reciprocal clauses to write 
insurance within the Province without 
further fee. 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island charge a nominal 
for non-residents. Saskatchewan, Ontario 
and Quebec make no distinction between 
residents of the Provinces and outsiders. 

Take for example the case of a com- 
pany travelling official who visits the 
various Provinces and who assists (as 
most do when asked) in the soliciting of 
business, which in practically all the 
Provinces constitutes him an agent. If 
he were domiciled in Ontario and were 
possessor of an Ontario license he could 
not legally operate in British Columbia, 
Alberta or Manitoba. He would have to 
take out a license in Saskatchewan at a 
cost of three dollars, a license in Quebec 
at a cost of five dollars, non-resident 
license in New Brunswick, fifty dollars, 
non-resident license in Nova Scotia, fifty 
dollars and non-resident license in Prince 
Edward Island, twenty-five dollars. Were 
be domiciled in Quebec and a holder of a 
Quebec license he could operate in Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba without further license but 
could not operate in British Columbia or 
Alberta and must take out a license in 
Saskatchewan and Ontario and a non- 
resident license in Nova Scotia. One can 
hardly wonder that these sections as ap- 
plying to agency officials are being winked 
at. 

In four Provinces an agent’s license or 
certificate of authority permits the writ- 
ing of life insurance in every and any 
company he so desires. In five Provinces 
he may write for one and one only. This 
is a matter for legislative regulation rather 
than company rule, because the company 
only has the power to terminate an agency 


(Continued on page 9) 








We Announce the Following Appointments : 


ALBERT E. WARBURTON 
HORACE V. BONKER 


THORNTON W. JENNESS 


WE BELIEVE THIS TO BE THE FOUNDATION OF A WONDERFUL ORGANIZATION 


JOSHUA B. CLARK and PAUL C. SANBORN 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


50 CONGRESS STREET 


BOSTON, 


AGENCY MANAGER 
AGENCY INSTRUCTOR 
AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


MASS. 
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KNOW THYSELF 


and 


THY BUSINESS 


“Know Thyself” as ['v60: Yeav74v was uttered of old by a Greek philosopher. 
We have added, for this modern day, “and Thy Business.” 


How can a man in this wonderful business of life insurance, truly called “The Greatest 
Business in the World,” know himself really, unless he really knows his business? How 
can he feel that he has tapped all his latent resources in man power, if he has never 
gained the confidence that he has some mastery of technique? 


This Agency would say to its friends, who we hope are legion, that in every one of 
you there are hidden resources of selling ability and selling contacts, only waiting to be 
developed by that “Open Sesame” to the problems that confront you, KNOWLEDGE. 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDS CONFIDENCE 
AND CONFIDENCE SELLS 





The Regular Fall Term of Ten Weeks 


of 


THE EDUCATIONAL COURSES 
of 


ORGANIZATION 





MANAGERS 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York) 


Opens the Week of 
SEPTEMBER 28th 


Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
at 5:15 P. M. for one hour 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


The Lectures will be by practical selling life insurance salesmen, on good, wholesome life insurance, 
from Fundamentals to the Higher Refinements of selling. We submit that the record of this agency 
is sufficient evidence that we well know how to demonstrate life insurance and salesmanship. 


Current issue of the “Stethoscope” carries full details. Copies on request. Communicate with us to 
indicate your attendance. 


Twenty-five Church Street Rector 5112-3-4 New York City 
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Complete Program of 
National Association 


FOUR FULL DAYS ARE PLANNED 








Life Underwriters Association meeting 
At Kansas to Have Fine Aggrega- 
tion of Star Speakers 





What is practically the completed pro- 
gram for the thirty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters is now available and 
it shows the ambitious effort of its fra- 
mers with a large aggregation of star 
speakers and four full days, of sessions 
with a comfortable balance between edu- 
cational discussion and recreation §ac- 
tivities and entertainment. The program 
follows : 

HEADOUARTERS 
Muehlebach Hotel 

Meetings, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday at Orpheum Theater, Kansas City 
September 29 and 30 and October 1 and 2, 1925 

ANNUAL MEETING EXECUTIVE’ 
COMMITTEE 

Monday, September 28, at 10 A. M. 
PPROGRAM 

Reading of Papers Not Permitted 

TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 

September 29, 1925—9:30 A. M. to 1 P. 

LIFE INSURANCE TO HELP EDU CATION 

Frank L. Jones, Chairman 

Singing. Led by Roy Williams, Oklahoma 
City 
Invocation 
Opening of Convention by President John Wil- 
liam Clegg. 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF AMERICA. 

(a) Address by Chancellor Ernest H. Lindley 
of the University of Kansas. 

(b) Discussed by H. P. Gravengaard, Man- 
ager, Sales Training, Aetna Life Insurance 
Company. 

INSURANCE OF STUDENTS AND ALUMNI 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE ALMA 
MATER. 

By James E. Kavanagh, Second Vice-Presi 

dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

General Discussion. 

ENDOWMENT AND LIFE INSUR 
ANCE. 

By Stratford LL. Morton, Saint Louis, Mo. 
General Discussion. 

GUARANTEEING THE EDUCATION OF THE 
CHILD BY INSURING THE PARENT. 

By Miss —— B. Lincoln, Oklahoma 
City, and by F. W. Ries, Jr., Pittsburgh, 
a. 

General Discussion. 

Remarks by George T. Wight, Secretary and 
Manager of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. 

Remarks by George Graham, President of 
American Life Convention. 

Announcements—Appointment of nominating 
committee. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 

In charge of Franklin W. —s Boston 
September 30, 1925—9:30 A. M. 1:00 P. M. 
HOW TRUST COMPANIES CAN. HEL P LIFE 

UNDERWRITERS 
Alexander C. Robinson, Chairman 

President of Peoples Savings and Trust Com 

pany of Pittsburgh 

Singing. 

Invocation. 

CO-OPERATION BETWEEN LIFE UNDER 
WRITERS AND TRUST COMPANIES (il 
lustrated by slides), Edward A. Woods. 

OUR EXPERIENCE IN CO-OPERATING 
WITH LIFE INSURANCE COS., by John A 





Distinctive Agency Service 


The Mutual Benefit through its educational 
methods affords every opportunity to its rep- 
resentatives to so fit themselves that they may 
be competent to give sound advice to their 


clients along Life Insurance lines. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1845 


Newark, New Jersey 











Reynolds, Assistant Vice-President Union PROFESSIONAL MAN, by R. R. Brewster, 
Trust Co., Detroit. Kansas City. 
THE MUTUALITY OF THE PROBLEM, by THE INITIAL DUTY OF LIFE UNDER 


Alexander C. Rebinson. 


n : WRITER TO HIS CLIENT. 
Questions and _ Discussion. 





Short play presented by George W. Ayars Discussion led by Charles C. Gilman, Boston. 
and Associates of Los Angeles. A. Delivering the Policy—J. Welburn 
Discussion closed by Franklin W. Ganse, Brown, Louisville, 
Columbia National, Boston. B. Supplying various insurance needs. Series 
Remarks: Representative of Convention of In- of 2-minute sales-talks giving presentations 
surance Commissioners. of uses of policies. 
Business Session: Report of Nominating Com- e . lareaetag 
mittee and Reualaiiene of Executive Com- FAMILY PROTECTION 
mittee. (1) Sum to clean up indebtedness—Charles 
Nes: ee ee . F. Linder, Oklahoma City Ass’n. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION (2) Monthly income for wife for Itfe 
In charge of Griffin M. Lovelace, New York Henry Camp Harris, Dallas, Texas. 
University (3) Monthly income for father and mother— 
September 30, 1925—7:30 P. M. to 11:00 PL M. R. U. Darby, Baltimore, Md. 
AGENCY BUILDING SESSION (4) Mortgage Insurance--Vaughn I. Griffin, 
THE VALUE OF TRAINING FOR THE EX Mason City. 
PERIENCED AS WELL AS THE NEW (5) Educational Endowment—Warren P. 
Hosmer, Boston. 
UNDERWRITER (6) Blessings for your Dpughter—Henry 
. C. McNamer, Chicago. 
— (7) Opportunities for your Boy. 
Address: THE VALUE OF TRAINING. (8) Perpetual Christmas Gift—James W. 
College Training Courses. Edgerton, Trenton, N. J. _ y 
General Discussion. (9) Monthly income for an invalid you have 
Y. M. C. A. Courses: Discussion led by A. befriended. : 
H. Myer, Director Dept. of Commerce, Unit (10) Guaranteeing comfort to you and your 
ed Y. M. C .A. Schools. wife as you grow old tegether—John Dolph, 
General Discussion. Washington, D. C. 
Company Training Courses. Discussion. (11) Lump sum to cover expenses of last 
Correspondence Courses. Discussion. illness—Guy A. Cowden, Springfield, Mo. 
Remarks: Oliver Thurman, Chairman of Life (12) Sum to cover income and regular taxes 
Agency Officers Ass’n. po is yeee C. E. Way, By petra O. . 
THURSDAY MORNING SESSION ia orien: leat 
October 1, 1925--9:30 A. M. to 1 P. M. (14) Bequest Insurance. 
Paul F. Clark, Chairman (15) An Insurance Estate—-Otho R. Mc 
THE VALUE OF A CLIENTELE Atee, Springfield, Mo. : 
Fe (16) The Wedding Anniversary—Edward 
a n. J. McCormack, Memphis, Tenn. 
THE C LIENT—THE CHIEF ASSET OF THE (Continued on page 10) 


W. K. Whitfield Buys 
Control Internat’! Life 


SUCCEEDS JOSEPH R. PAISLEY 


New Group Acquires Seventy-Five Pey 
Cent of St. Louis Company’s Stock; 
New Members of Board 





President Joseph R. Paisley and Sec: 
retary John B. Nottelmann of the Inter. 
national Life of St. Louis have sold 
their stock in the company to a syndi- 
cate headed by First Vice-President 
Judge W. K. Whitfield. The board of 
directors on September 3 elected Judge 
Whitfield president to succeed Mr. Pais- 
iey. Mr. Nottelmann continues as secre- 
tary for the present. 

The directors also named Judge David 
W. Hill first vice-president and A. H. 
Carter, chairman of the board filling the 
place held by Massey Wilson, who re- 
cently retired. Sam Ulen, banker of 
Dexter, Mo., and Joseph Ashcroft, Pop- 
lar Bluff, Mo., capitalist, become mem- 
bers of the board of directors, succeed- 
ing Mr. Paisley and Mr. Wilson. 

Associated with Judge Whitfield in the 
purchase of the stock held by Messrs. 
Paisley and Nottelmann were Judge Hill 
and Messrs. Carter, Ulen, Ashcroft and 
General John M. Atkinson, chief counsel 
and a director of the company. They 
now hold seventy-five per cent of the 
company’s stock and are in complete 
control. 

Judge Whitfield has been a dominant 
figure in the International Life since it 
was merged with the Standard Life of 
Decatur. He was elected first vice- 
president of the International in May 
last year. For five years prior to that 
he was vice-president of the Standard 
Life, of which Mr. Paisley was president. 

Judge -Whitfield was a circuit judge 
in Illinois from 1914 to 1921 and was sold 
to the idea of giving up his judicial 
career and devoting himself to life in- 
surance by Mr. Paisley. 

Joseph R. Paisley has been connected 
with life insurance for a good many 
years. In 1897 he organized a fraternal 
benefit society which was in operation 
until 1914, when he organized the Mutual 
Protective League, which later became 
the Standard Life of Decatur. Several 
life insurance organizations have been 
reinsured by it since. 





ST. LOUIS GENERAL AGENT 
H. W. Ramsey, formerly agency in- 
structor for the Missouri State Life, has 
been appointed a general agent for the 
po gy Life Insurance Company of 
Louis. He will operate in St. Louis 
Pen specialize in large lines of business 
insurance. 




















1846 


sentatives.” 


HARTFORD 


Policyholder’s Comment :— 


“That four generations, my father, the Incorporated 1844 
writer, his sons, and a grandson carried poli- 
cies in the Connecticut Mutual . . . ” 1s 
“testimony to the high standard of service ren- 
dered by the Company and the honorable and 
courteous treatment received from its repre- 


A Policyholders’ Company 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL ao 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY B. H. WRIGHT, President 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 


1925 


CONNECTICUT 











State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Co-operation with its salesmen and service 
to its policyholders have characterized the 


EIGHTY YEARS OF LEARNING HOW 
that 
MAKE STATE MUTUAL FAMOUS NOW 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 

















What Do You Sell? 




















Service, Company, or Policy | 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate h « h 9 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency — as) tc e 

- All three are important, of course. But to our mind 

< the policy is especially so. [f you agree that the 

. A good many created in the mind of the prospective actual contract itself is deserving of careful attention 
Selling Salesmen who place purchaser he will not purchase at any and comparison on the part of the agent, we invite ‘ 
Partners partnership ingsur- price; and the mere quoting of the price you to consider seriously the United Life policy, “A , 
All Together ance state that they of an article, the need and desirability Policy You Can Sell.” 7 
begin operations by of which is not well impressed upon the diet Willie Mills css venutanisavavael r 
talking to one partner alone, says prospect’s mind, arouses no interest Any accidental ge ee peewee 1 
Mutual Life “Points.” Mr. Hyman Ber- whatsoever. Certain accidental deaths 7 | 
man, of New York, representing an- No salesman can ever succeed who ahe Gaile tee, We 7 ities. ie , 
other company, states that he now in- has not first sincerely, earnestly and en- ‘ 
variably presents insurance to a partner- _ thusiastically sol himself the article ALL IN ONE POLICY | ‘ 

ship by talking to all partners together. which he desires to sell to others; and 

He states that the danger of “selling” to if you will think back upon your own If there is an opportunity open in your town, our | 
one partner and relying upon him to reasons for insuring your own life you Vice-President, Mr. Eugene E. Reed, will tell you : 
interest his partner or partners is that will find that you did not insure because all about it. Write him direct—and directly. ; 
he himself may be “unsold” by the other the price was such and such, but you 
partner or partners. insured because you wanted to secure for 


This, however, is a question depend- 
ing upon circumstances and upon the 
personalities of men. But Mr. Berman’s 
point as a general proposition undoubt- 
edly is valuable. We believe that most 
Salesmen placing ‘business insurance 
would agree with him and advise follow- 
ing his method. We know that some of 
them make no actual presentation until 
they can have an interview in which 
all directly interested are present. 


> a a 


Sell Policies That is the good ad- 
and Not the vice from President R. 
Premiums W. Stevens of the Illi- 
nois Life. The trouble 
with too many life insurance salesmen, 
he says, is that they labor under the 
delusion that they must sell premiums 
rather than policies; they talk price ra 
ther than product, with the result that 
their prospects are encouraged to com- 
pare prices without particular regard to 
what is secured for the price. 
If you have ever had an opportunity 
to observe a mediocre life insurance ag- 


ent in action you know that he generally Determining Pigg hg Byes NEW ENGLAND MUTU Ls nou a 
opens his interview something like this: Form of the policy should be Boston, Massachusetts 
“Mr. Prospect, how old are you?” Hav- Settlement settled 


ing received the information he begins 
turning the pages of his rate-book until 
he finds the page he is looking for and 
says, “I can offer you a policy at an an- 
nual premium of $34.08 per thousand,” 
after which introduction he begins to 
talk about the policy and nine times 
“ey of ten the burden of his talk will 
be about cash and loan values with but 
very little said as to the real purpose 
of life insurance namely, the protection 
of the prospect's Pree Alba in the event 


f his untimely death. If the insurance is simply to pro- 5: 
seaiety ‘ vide funds for a limited number of = . 
The first thought put into the mind years. say pen the 4 college years of |B The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has a 
of the prospect thus approached is the 4 ¢ vn r daughter, the Instalments Cer- = 3 
price of the policy which he has been via aaa (Provision 2) should be 9 record of EIGHTY-TWO YEARS of prosperous and suc- % 
invited to consider, and throughout the specified. . : ‘ td 
interview those figures, $34.08, stand out 7 By i business. it has passed through panics, pestilence 2 
more prominently in his mind than any . RE : Ke 
other feature to which his attention may WESTERN & SOUTHERN ; &. and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades ee 
be directed. He is thinking all the time George Kilman, who has been doing AY ¢ 
$34.08—and those figures obscure the special field work for the Western & +) . ‘ ‘ ™ a 
wna’ of the weeping widow beside the Southern Life, has been appointed su- & of endeavor, offers financial strength, em, gn! a 
pearl-grey casket, and that last scene perintendent for the company at St. PY . : . . ? 
where the minister says—“dust to dust Louis, North District. J ef tude, leadership, and life insurance service. { 
and ashes to ashes,” even though the I. KE. Hempfling has been appointed ss 


agent does undertake to picture to the 
prospect the final scenes in his life’s 


yourself and your family the benefits of 
life insurance. Most certainly if you 
had no conception of what life insur- 
ance means and what life insurance does, 
the mere price of a piece of paper called 
a policy would not induce you to pur- 
chase it. 

The amount of insurance which you 
are seeking to place and the annual de- 
posit required to secure it are the last 
things that should be discussed in the 
insurance interview; since, until you have 
created in the mind of your prospect a 
desire to possess that which you are 
telling him about, it is of utter indiff- 
erence to him whether he is expected 
to pay ten cents or ten hundred dollars 
and you cannot get his money. 

It is the man who has the Big Idea 
of Life Insurance and who is full of 
enthusiasm about the particular kind of 
life insurance he is offering who gets 
the business; and such a salesman can 
collect dollars easier and with better 
satisfaction to his customer than a mere 
price salesman can collect pennies. 

x ok & 


ask yourself: 
“What is the insurance to do?” is the 
interesting suggestion of the National 
Life of Vermont. 

If it is to replace an income it should 
be paid out as an income (either by the 
insurance company or through a Trust 
Company.) 

lf the policy is to provide a sum of 
money to buy a home or pay a mortgage 
it should of course be settled in a lump 
sum. 


superintendet at Indianapolis North and 


R. W. E. 





drama. easier tee Saas ae cee RX Those considering life insurance as 4 
Until a desire to possess has been ent of the Chicago-Cicero district. >) " te 
: RS a protession are invited to apply to S 

INCORPORATED 1871 x be 

= . 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA | & . % 
RICHMOND, ke fe 

Issues the most liberal Honan yvonne Iaeente $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 5 The Mutual Life Insurance Company = 





~~ 


with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 
and 


INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.5@ to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1924 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 








UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord 


Inquire! 


New Hampshire 

















New England Mutual. 


Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered the 
This is the oldest Charter now existing. 

The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 


growth of Life Insurance. 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


of New York 
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Tetal Payments te Policyhelders Since Organization.......... . -$35,784,215.15 
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Actuarial Reaction to 
Travelers’ New Rates 


COMPARED WITH OTHER COS. 





Rates the Same as Other Recent Re- 
visions Up to Age 35 er 40; at 
One Age Cut Amounts to $4 





Reductions in Travelers rates, announced 
in THE EasterRN UNDERWRITER last week, 
provoked the keenest kind of interest in 
other companies and general agencies and 
the new schedules themselves were eager- 
ly sought and as eagerly compared with 
those of other companies. Reports—cor- 
rect enough—that the Travelers had cut 
their rates up to as much as $4, were 
startling and created a mild sensation. 

When the actuaries of the other com- 
panies got hold of the first actual rates 
and had an opportunity to compare them, 
it was like the denouncement of the de- 
tective story, the mystery was explained 
and the action seemed natural enough. 
The Travelers, they explain, has been one 
of the companies that has maintained a 
higher rate basis at the older ages and 
the company has adjusted these older rates 
to conform to the better experience that 
all companies have had. To be sure they 
are lower at some ages than other lead- 
ing companies. 


Others May Follow 


The fact remains that the Travelers has 
made a cut in non-participating rates that 
may be followed by other leading com- 
panies. As of January 1, the Connecticut 
General Life made some general reductions 
in rates and this was one of the most re- 
cent general revisions of rates and a com- 
parison of the two companies will give a 
better perspective of the present Travelers 
reductions. 

On whole life policies the Travelers 
new rates and the Connecticut General are 
identical up to age 40. (This applies to 
the Aetna Life and some other companies 
also.) At age 45 the Travelers is .03 
lower; at age 50 .05; age 55, .08; age 60, 
91; age 65, $1.75 lower. For twenty-pay- 
ment lifg the difference is as follows: Up 
to age 35 the two companies are identical. 
At age 40, the Travelers is $.03 lower; 
age 45, .05; age 50, .08; age 55, .19; age 
60, $1.83 and at age 65, $.08 lower. 


What the New Rates Are 
The extent of the Travelers reduction 
from its former rates is shown in the fol- 
lowing : 
Whole Life 20 Pay. 20 Yr. End. 
Age. New. Old. New. Old New. Old. 
25.... 15.10 15.10 22.53 22.53 40.08 40.51 
30.... 117.19 17.19 24.71 24.71 40.46 40.89 
35.... 19.91 20.11 27.40 27.67 41.08 41.52 
40....4 23.50 24.21 31.03 31.37 42.58 42.62 
45.... 28.60 29.77 35.90 36.47 44.98 45.02 
50.... 35.81 37.79 42.37 43.27 48.98 49.25 
55.... 45.82 48.98 51.19 58.08 55.19 56.91 
60.... 59.05 63.08 62.51 65.24 64.38 67.20 
65.... 80.37 82.86 83.60 83.68 84.35 84.39 


Whea some of the general agents were 
asked by THe Eastern UNperwriter if 
the lower Travelers rates would result in 


their asking their companies to meet these 
figures, they said that they had no such 
expectation. The difference after all was 
small at those ages at which the bulk of 
the business was written and accordingly 
the competition would not be felt to any 
extent, they said. The general agents of 
participating companies were not exer- 
cised apparently over the cuts, pointing 
out that their annual dividend distribution 
to policyholders took care of the savings 
in mortality automatically. 

But generally the sentiment seems tu be 
that, just as the Connecticut General and 
the Aetna Life revised their participating 
rates, conforming to the improved ex- 
perience, the Travelers has followed sutt, 
going them a little better at the older ages 
and that other companies will probably 
sooner or later make similar revisions 
athough there isn’t likely to be any rush 
to do so. 


New Disability Provisions 


Discussing the new disability provisions, 
which provide for $10 monthly income per 
$1,000 of insurance, Vice-President James 
L. Howard says: 

“An investigation of our claim experi- 
ence under the disability provision has 
convinced us that the rates heretofore 
charged are inadequate for the benefits 
granted, and that our efforts to elimin- 
ate all question of prognosis in order that 
claims might be settled on the basis of 
actual fact have not proved entirely suc- 
cessful. 

“In order to meet this situation a new 
clause has been prepared, which is des- 
ignated as Disability Provision A. This 
provides in the event of permanent total 
disability incurred before age 65 for 
waiver of all premiums from the com- 
mencement of such disability and for the 
payment of a monthly income of $10 per 
thousand of insurance for each completed 
month of such disability. It provides, 
further, that in a case not susceptible of 
proof of permanency when claim is pre- 
sented, then after the insured has been 
wholly disabled by bodily injuries or 
disease and has been prevented thereby 
from engaging in any occupation or em- 
ployment for wage or profit for a period 
of not less than three consecutive months 
the benefits provided by the clause will be 
granted from the commencement of such 
disability and during its continuance. 

“Because of the increase in the rate for 
the above provision it has been decided to 
issue for the present a less literal disa- 
bility provision at the rates heretofore 
charged for Disability Provision No. 1 
This will be designated as Disability Pro- 
vision B. It will provide for benefits in the 
event of total disability incurred before 
age 60 after such total disability shall 
have continued for three or more consecu- 
tive months. 

“Disability Provisions Aand B will be 
limited to $50,000 of life insurance with 
premium waiver of corresponding nature 
for the balance of the amount of insur- 
ance under any contract in excess of $50,- 
000. Where a contract is issued with 
premium waiver only in event of perma- 
nent total disability (new Disability Pro- 


(Continued on page 8) 









Insurance For Contentment 


E do not take out life insurance because we 

expect to die tomorrow. In fact, we don’t 
expect to die at all. We may sometimes wish we 
were dead, or think perhaps the world and our- 
selves would be just as well off if we were. But 
when it comes to the pinch, we will not die, and 
neither will our family or friends permit us to die. 
Every effort, scientific and unscientific, is made to 
keep breath in the body. 


This is not an essay on life and death. It is simply 
a method of emphasizing the thought that we do 
not insure to die, nor do we expect, when we insure, 
that we will have to die*to win. We insure to 
secure contentment, which is the very reason why 
we do not have to die to win. We are winning 
this contentment just so long as we live and pay 
the premium necessary to secure it. 


There is more urge to live with life insurance 
than without it, simply because it gives us this 
sense of contentment and security. We live more 
happily and better, and consequently we shall live 
longer. Life insurance does not make us careless 
or indifferent to life. On the contrary it makes 
us more careful. Hence, life insurance is a good 
thing whichever way you look at it, and never do 
we have to die to win. We win from the very 
minute we take the insurance. 
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ORGANIZED 1850 


106-107 Fifth Avenue 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. 


HOME OFFICE 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 


New York City 














A Record 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 
this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has maintained its record of unswerving 
loyalty to its policyholders. The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- 
sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a 
spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Organized 1851 


of Service 




















Satisfied Policyholders 


OF IOWA 
Founded 1867 


More than 67% of all insurance written 
by this company since 1867 is still in force 
today. What better evidence could there 
be that policyholders appreciate the “golden 

. rule” service of Iowa’s Oldest Company? 


Men desiring to become agents for a good old 
line company will realize the advantage of a con- 
tract with this company of satisfied policyholders. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Des Moines 
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Aviation Risks 


(Continued from page 1) 


ing at its worst period and under the 
worst conditions we found the following 
results 


Total Per 1000 Per 1000 
Numbers flights hours flown 
Pilots killed ies 4 095 5 
Pilots injured re | 286 as 
ies aaa org s killed > 


apnea injured. 10 176 25 

One of the companies which has gone 
into the property end of the aviation 
insurance business is the Indemnity 
Company of America, of St. Louis. It 
is writing a policy covering fire, theft, 
property damage and liability, accidental 
damage, constructive total loss only and 
legal liability to the passenger. 


GOES ON LEGAL RESERVE 


Insurance Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation Complies With New Reserve 
Requirement; Issues Rates 
The Insurance Clerks’ Mutual Bene 
fit Association of New York has gone 
on a legal reserve basis and has issued 
new rates in order to comply with the 
New York Insurance Law requiring 
that their business be donc aecording 
to a legal reserve valuation. To pro- 
vide the legal reserves for all present 
members an extra assessment in the 
form of a lien has been levied on present 
certificates of membership. Members 

ing to their original age of entry. 
will pay at the same new rate accord 
After October 1, all existing members, 
with the exception of fire patrolmen, 
may appl yfor additional insurance on 
the whole-liie or twenty-payment plan 
at the rates published for the attained 
age, in multiples of $500 up to a total 
limit of $3,000. All existing members 
under 40 years of age may apply for 
such additional insurance on either plan 
at the attained ave rate for an amount 
not exceeding $1,000 without medical ex 
amination. All these policies will par 
ticipate in the surplus earnings of the 
association, and will offer extended 
term insurance, paid-up, cash surrender, 
and loan values. 


LEAVES INTERNATIONAL LIFE 

James FF. Egan, former superintendent 
of agencies for the Standard Life of De- 
catur before the consolidation of that com- 
pany with the Internationab Life of St. 
i.ouis, and since then assistant to the presi- 
dent, has resigned that position. Mr. 
ISgan was at one time connected with the 
agency department of the Equitable So- 
ciety of New York. 


JCINS c. H. JONES AGENCY 


W. Julian Clark has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Columbia, S. C., hospital 
to join the sales staff of Carroll H. Jones, 
general agent at Columbia for the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, who is chairman of the board 
of trustees of the hospital. Mr. Clark, it 
is believed, has a bright future ahead of 
him in the life insurance business. He is 
a native of Manning, S. C. For seven 
years he was purchasing. agent for the 
California Developing Company with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles. 


BANG ADVERTISES 

W. R. Letcher, general agent at 
Jacksonville, Florida, for the Pacific 
Mutual Life, calls attention to the effec 
tive advertising for life insurance that 
is being done in local papers by the At- 
lantic National Bank of Jacksonville. 
This bank Mr. Letcher says is the larg- 
est in Florida and has deposits of $43, 
593,598. 


INSURANCE 





CONVENTION DELEGATES 


Appointment of the following delegates 
to the national convention to be held in 
Kansas City this month is announced by 
President R. B. Augustine of the Rich- 
mond, Va., Association of Life Under- 
writers as follows: G. W. Diggs, Penn 
Mutual; D. R. Midyette, Fidelity Mutual; 
Frank E. Hall, Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia; Neil D. Sills, Sun Life of 
Canada; Angus O. Swink, Atlantic Life; 
John E. Woodward, Travelers. 


Travelers New Rates 
(Continued from page 7) 


vision C) the benefits will be allowed 
under the conditions expressed in Disabil- 
ity Provision A. 

“The ten year non-renewable term will 
be issued without disability provision or 
with disability provision for waiver of 
premium only. No disability provision will 
be issued with any other term forms. 

“In the new program the twenty pay- 
ment guaranteed increasing life contract 
has been withdrawn and the G. E. A. 
contract continued with certain modifica- 
tions to secure the advantages of both 
contracts in one form. A change has been 
made under the premium reduction form 
which results in an increase in the amount 
of paid insurance additions. The com- 
pany has withdraawn the form of con- 
tract commonly known as ‘Insurance to 
Age—With Monthly Life Income There- 
after,’ and in the new program has quoted 
rates for endowment maturing at ages 50, 
55, 60, 65 and 70, and the monthly life 
settlement at maturity can be provided by 
a trust agreement in accordance with the 
company’s rules for trust agreements. 
While there will be no departure from 
principle in handling substandard — busi- 
ness under the new program, there will be 
found a slight reduction at the younger 
ages in the substandard extra premium 
rates. In substandard contracts the values 
will be standard values as of an increased 
age. 


ISSUES NEW REDUCED RATES 


Equitable of — Makes Reductions on 
All Forms Except Term, Income 
Endowment and Ordinary 
The Equitable Life of Jowa_ has 
brought out a new rate book with re- 
duced non-participating rates effective 
September 1 on all forms except term, 
income endowment and ordinary life. 
Coincident with the reduced premiums, 
the minimum policy that will be issued 
on the non-participating plan has been 
increased to $2,000 and the select ordi- 
nary life previously issued only in 
amounts of $5,000 or more becomes the 
ordinary life non-participating and sub- 
ject to. the same rules for issue as any 

other non-participating policy, 

The disability benefit on continuous 
monthly income policies has been in- 
creased to provide a monthly annuity of 
1 per cent. of the commuted value of 
the policy in the event of total and per- 
manent disability. The disability an- 
nuity has previously been the same as 
the monthly income that is payable to 
the beneficiary in case of the death of 
the insured. 

The company has also raised its limits 
and will have a new maximum of $200,- 
000 between the ages of 25 and 50 and in 
addition $150,000 term insurance. 


REPUBLIC LIFE REINSURED 


The Medical Life of Waterloo, Iowa, 
has reinsured the business of the Re- 
public Life of Des Moines. The latter 
is a mutual company and the consent of 
policyholders is being sought. The Med- 
ical Life is doing business in Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Hlinois, South Dakota, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Alabama. 





W. R. SPINNEY HERE 


William R. Spinney, superintendent of 
agencies of the Union Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, is in New York this 
week, 


GUARDIAN 1926 CLUB MEETING 

The Guardian Life’s leaders club 
convention next year will be held at 
Hotel Chalfonte-Hadden Hall, Atlantic 
City, September 27 to 29. 


WRITES HONOLULU GROUP 


The Prudential has insured the police 
force of Honolulu under a group life 
policy. This is the second group writ- 
ten by the company in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 














American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


taranianed 1s¥y 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


HERBERT M. 





Address : 


WOOLLEN, President 























PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CON- 
TRACT TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 


FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE 
HAVE AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 


JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 














THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 
issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 


and Group 


. C. MAGINNIS. President 

















92.4% 


of the new business is- 
sued by The Northwest- 


ern Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1924 
was upon applications of members previously 
insured in the Company. 


Once a Policyholder— 


Always a Prospect 


The Policyholders Company 





The 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W. D. Van Dyke, President 
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Censures Book End 
(Continued from page 3) 


than the regular insurance publishers. The small 
group who are back of the movement have in- 
duced publishers outside of the insurance busi 
ness, who have no actual affiliations with insur 
ance and no insurance selling organization other 
than itself, to enter the insurance publishing 
field, and it handles books of insurance publishers 
only where it is virtually forced to do so, There 
is one exception, and this is in the case of the 
Insurance Research and Review Service, with 
which it has now made a commission arrange 
ment and to which it has given its official en 
dorsement, in competition with such other valu 
able services as the Diamond Life Bulletins. 
This group of men, while not all members ot the 
association, are so closely allied and so control 
the policy of the National Association in_ this 
matter that they are virtually acting officially. 
Take the case of the Harper & Brothers “Lite 
Insurance Library.’’ The Association has an ar 
rangement by which Harper & Brothers publish 
its books and from them it receives a Commission 
of 40%; in addition its writers receive a royalty 
of 10%, making 50% which the Association and 
its writers receive on the sale of each book. ‘The 
Association in return has an exclusive contract 
with Harper & Brothers, so far as insurance 
publishers are concerned, and while Harpers sell 
some books direct, practically the entire sale 1s 
either through the Association or because of its 
official endorsement. The covers of these books 
issued by Harper’s bear the slogan ‘Edited by 
John Alford Stevenson and Griffin M. Lovelace’ 
and “Endorsed by the National Association of 


Life Underwriters.””.. The Association does not 
endorse any book, however good it may be, un 
less it is given a commission on the sale. Of 


a list of 10 books advertised on each cover six 
are written either by Mr. Stevenson or Mr. 
Lovelace and another by an assistant of M1 
Lovelace in the Life Insurance Training Course 
of the New York University. Another is by 
Franklin W. Ganse and another by EK. A. Woods. 
If an insurance publisher happens to have a call 
for one of these books he is allowed 20% com 
mission by Harper’s, the other 200% going to the 
National Association. 

The former manager of Harper’s Life Insut 
ance Library has now resigned and is forming 
a life insurance book publishing company of his 
own, presumably on the basis that the National 
Association shall handle his books on the same 
terms as the Harper books. As he is not fam 
iliar with the insurance business he would not 
have the temerity to enter the insurance publish 
ing field unless he could count upon the Na 
tional Association as his selling organization. Not 
only will the National Association act as_ his 
selling agents, but the same men who have as 
sisted him in building up the Harper’s Life In 
surance Library are actively engaged in using 
Association influence to secure new books and 
the whole project is regarded in the business as 
an Association enterprise. This in a field which 
is already over-crowded with good books. 


Position of Regular Publishers 


The suggestion has been made by a member 
of the group referred to, to one of the protesting 
publishers, that the association might be induced 
to give official endorsement to some of its books; 
but the regular publishers cannot afford to pay 
double expense, create the business as indicated 
in the incident described, pay its own salesmen 
and then pay the association a commission as 
well. Besides, the attitude of the National As 
sociation towards all publications of its com 
petitors, the private publishers, is so lukewarm 
that little could be expected from this course. 
The publishers have their own selling organiza 
tion, which the outside publishers have not, and 
they could not meet the competition of a 40 
per cent. commission. 


Called a Rebating Organization 


The National Association at the present time 
is engaged in demoralizing the publishing busi 
ness of those who have been largely instrumental 
in building up the local associations as well as 
the National organization. The publishers ask 
only a square deal, the application of the same 
code of ethics to their business which the Na 
tional Association is fostering in defense of the 
life insurance business. As at present conducted 
the National Association as a publisher and book 
store is nothing but a _ rebating organization. 
While all this is pretty much admitted by asso 
ciation men their only answer is “the Associa 
tion needs the money,” which is also true of the 
broken-down brother-in-law who takes the legit 
imate agent’s commission away from him, 

The members of the National Association can 
well afford to support the national headquarters 


in proper manner; and the national headquar 


ters can well afford to devote itself to the larger 


question of association development and the im- 
provement of the life insurance business, without 
degenerating into a petty bookselling and com 
mission grabbing institution. 

The group of’ men who are using the asso 
ciation to push the sale of their books and 
books sponsored by them have no greater desire 
to serve the life insurance business than have 
the regular publishers; their professed motives 
are no higher minded than those of the publish 
ers; they are either gaining actual profit or 
prestige which is turned into profit through their 
efforts. 

The conduct of the National Association should 
be on a higher plan than “Tammany Hall,” an 
expression used by one of the men 
in the National Association in 
situation, 


in authority 
discussing this 


The Penn Mutual Life has issued two 
attractive booklets on the salary savings 
plan for distribution. 





Want Uniform Law 
(Continued from page 3) 
in case of infraction of their rule, while 
a Province has the power to effectively 
punish the breaking of the law. 

In two Provinces an applicant may write 
insurance pending the issuance of a license. 
In the other seven he must wait until the 
license is actually issued, if the letter of 
the law were obeyed. 

There is considerable variation among 
the Provinces in the form of application 
for a license. In some Provinces no re- 
newal form is asked for and apparently 
once an agent, always an agent, provided 
the fee is forwarded regularly. 

Several of the Provinces provide that 
when an agent changes from one company 
to another, the change is subject to the 
consent of the Superintendent, implying 
in some cases, and definitely stating in 
others, that the Superintendent has the 
power to refuse endorsement of the change 
to the new company, if circumstances 
warrant the refusal. In some cases noti- 
fication must be given by the company. 
In others, notification must be given by 
the agent himself, which makes the law 
a dead letter as there is no way of check- 
ing up. Some Provinces require no noti- 
fication of change whatever. 

No two Provinces are alike in the set- 
ting out of offences against the Act, pen- 
alties and means and degree of punish- 
ment. 


NAMES EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Philadelphia Life Underwriters Names 
Group Headed by Allan D. Wallis 


to Cooperate 


The Philadelphia Association has 
taken a forward step in this connection 
by the appointment of an Education 
Committee which anticipates active co- 
operation with the University of Penn- 
sylvania and the various Y. M. C. A.’s 
in Philadelphia in connection with their 
special courses in life insurance instruc- 
tion. 

Allan D. Wallis, general agent of the 
Equitable of lowa, heads this committee 
and associated with him are F. L. Bett- 
ger, Fidelity Mutual and A. P. Shalet, 
superintendent of agents of the Mutual 
Life, both of whom have been life in- 
surance instructors. To manifest an in- 
terest in the development of more wom- 
en agents, Mrs. Laura B. Patrick and 
Miss Caroline Katzenstein of the New 
York Life, respectively, have been added 
to the personnel of the committee. W. 
R. Robinson, general agent of the Mis- 
souri State Life, rounds out the com- 
plete personnel of Chairman Wallis’s 
associates. 


MADE VIRGINIA MANAGERS 


George E. Beale at Newport News and 
William P. Egerton at Norfolk; 
Both Experienced Underwriters 


Rk. J. Alfriend, supervisor of the Tide- 
water Department of the Reliance Life, 
announces the appointment as general 
agent of George E. Beale of Newport 
News, Virginia. Associated with him 
as special agent is Carrol T. Scott, also 
of Newport News. Mr. Beale was the 
leading producer in Virginia for another 
company, having been under contract 
with them for three years. He is prom- 
inent in that section of the State and is 
a member of the Kiwanis Club of that 
city. 

Further announcement coming from 
Mr. Alfriend tells of the appointment of 
William P. Egerton as general agent for 
the Reliance Life at Norfolk, Virginia. 
Mr. Egerton comes to Reliance after 
three years’ experience in life insurance 
work with one of the large New York 
companies. Having been very success- 
ful in the securance of business he has 
incidentally developed a strong agency 
in that territory. 








Over 114 Million Policies Now in Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy 
contracts in force than this Company. The following figures show its 
remarkable growth in the last ten years: 


Jan. 1, 1915 Jan. 1, 1925 
Ts kc dia eda stindocuiccadddida<cevescsce eee $ 47,866,964 
WMNONOe Bir WONG eos cikkcccdacdivccccceccecusees 552,311 1,671,557 


CnaeeGmide: fe Fates isicccikccc ciciccccocceece 


$391,193,848 
Attractive opportunities open to competent agents in Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 


W. J. Williams, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 











HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
— Suen issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH te 60 years next 
r ay. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 
are up-to-date in every res 


pect 

ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, 

are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secreta JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
irecter 


DR. E. ‘BRYAN KYLE, Medical D 
: _INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. 











The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample 
capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
character and ability. Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 






























AGENTS who can SELL 
as well as WRITE 


Can always be given an interesting | CUISA GO 
proposition, much territory still roe Pet siony, 
awaiting capable representatives. 
Your inquiries will have consid- 
eration. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 








George Washington Life 
Insurance Company 


Charleston, W. Va. 
HARRISON B. SMITH, President 


presents opportunity for liberal contracts 
covering definite territory with Home 
Office registry and with power of ap- 
pointment of sub-agents. 

The States of West Virginia, Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Georgia, Michigan, 
Oklahoma, and Washington. 


Address: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 





Vice-President and Secretary 




















WOMAN CASHIER HONORED 


It is rarely that members of a field 
force are called in to do honor to an 
agency cashier. This, however, oc- 
curred last Thursday in Philadelphia 
when Manager Jack Berlet, of the local 
agency of the Guardian Life, made for- 
mal presentation on behalf of Vice- 
President T. Louis Hansen, to Cashie 
Ruth Brown, of a silver loving cup and 
agency banner for conservation fo busi- 
ness. 


ANTS GOOD MEN 
AND | 
The sis iieitiin taal Life hashhbdl LL PAY T H E M WE LL 


brought out a new dividend manual. 
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National Life Raises 
Limits to $200,000 


HOLDS 3-DAY LIVE SESSIONS 
Vermont Company Celebrates 75th Anni- 
versary; Dr. Huebner, Holcombe and 
McMahon Among Principal Speakers 
the important 
at the 75th anniversary 
the National Life of 
week at Montpelier was the increase in 
the company limits on male lives from 
$100,000 to $200,000 at ages 26-55, on 
both the endowment and life forms. On 
the non-renewal term plan the com- 
pany’s new limit is $100,000 on male lives 

at these ages. 

Fully three hundred representatives of 
the National Life from all parts of the 
country were present to enjoy the three- 
day program and entertainment, includ 
ing members of the Leaders’ Club and 
$100,000 Club, as well as the general 
agents who got together on Friday and 
Saturday for a_ heart-to-heart confer- 
ence on agency building and selection of 
agents. Frank O’Neill, of E. M. Me 
Mahon & Associates, general agent in 
Greater New York, was made president 
of the $100,000 Club for the ensuing 
club year. The new president of the 
general agents’ association is J. Howard 
Edwards of Boston; secretary, Charles 
B. Palmer of Wilmington, Del.; chair 
man of the executive committee, Albert 
H. Gseller of New York. 

Following a general get-together of 
field force and officers on Wednesday 
morning, the convention got down to 
business in the afternoon with feature 
talks by Mare A. Law of Chicago, III; 


One of announcements 
convention of 


Vermont held last 


Helen B. Rockwell of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 


of Hartford. Taking as his subject, “In 


surance to Cover Inheritance Taxes,” 
Mr. Law went on record at the outset 
of his talk against the use of life insur- 
ance for evading taxes. He said that 
the courts make a strict distinction be- 
tween evading and avoiding taxes; that 


it is proper to avoid them but not proper 
to evade them. In an endeavor to pre- 
sent the tax angle to a prospect in an 
understandable fashion, Mr. Law has 
worked out some charts which in a 
sketchy, condensed way bring out the 
principal arguments. He had made tri c- 
ings and blue prints, his feeling bei 1g 
that a blue print has value as an atten 
tion getter. He finds that very seldom 
a man, no matter how busy he may be, 
will refuse to look at them. After a 
description of his charts, Mr. Law gave 
a number of interesting, typical cases 
which brought out some of the points he 
uses in making a sale. 

In the afternoon suitable anniversary 
exercises were held in the home office 
assembly hall, with H. M. Cutler, vice- 
president, presiding. Some historical 
observations from the field were given 
by Charles W. Gammons of Boston, as 
well as the history of the company by 
Arthur B. Bisbee, second vice-president 
and medical director. The first policy 
was written in January, 1850, the Na- 














SOP POE CTT eee 
Lowest Rates 23 


Assets 


making money. 





William Montgomery, President — 





ACACIA 


A Mutual, Old Line, Legal Reserve Company, limited by its Charter to Master Masons 
only and issuing all Standard Forms of Life Insurance Policies at Net Cost. 


sana (over) $12,000,000 


Insurance in Force Se ioe ae coe fale Sta Re le 


AN INCREASE OF OVER 600% IN SIX YEARS 


This remarkable record is without parallel in Insurance history. 
need no further proof of the fact that ACACIA Agents are writing business and 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Liberal Dividends 


poles hho atowrsins Geos ee ee $185,000,000 
14,000,000 


Prospective agents 


Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 














tional Life of Vermont being the ninth 
oldest company in the country. Its man- 
agement has been consistently in the 
hands of life insurance men trained in 
the profession, who have had no other 
business interests. They have built a 
financial structure upon the foundations 
of service and security and have main- 
tained a reputation for steadfastness and 
efficiency throughout the 75 years of the 
company’s career. In 1924, an unusually 
favorable one, the new business paid for, 
$62,698,251, exceeded that paid for in any 
year of the company’s existence, and in 
creased the insurance in force by $32,- 
484,820. During the year the company 
paid in dividends to policyholders $3,703,- 
350 


McMahon on 


Aside from the sports program 
presentation of prizes on Friday, the 
business sessions were devoted to the 
problems of the general agent. Second 
Vice-President Edward D. Field, in ad 
dressing the general agents, gave some 
of the qualifications of a model agency. 
He felt that the average general agent 
should have some one person designated 
in his office to keep in contact with 
policyholders, aside from the agents who 
establish and keep contacts alive. Mr. 
Field’s talk, which made a definite im 
pression on his audience, was followed 
by Edward M. McMahon’s topic, “Se- 
curing Agents.” Mr. McMahon has had 
the general agency of the National Life 
in Greater New York since March, 1924, 
and in this short space of time has been 
producing at the rate of six millions of 
business a year. He is a University of 
Wisconsin graduate and in his varied 
career before entering life insurance was 
a chamber of commerce secretary, news- 
paper man and high school teacher: He 
is also the author of a book having to 
do with the selection and training of 
agents. 

Mr. MecMahon’s chief contention was 
that the hiring and training of new men 
was now too expensive. “The general 
agent is holding the bag in this busi- 
ness,” was his expression, and to sub- 
stantiate it he said that it costs $1,500 to 
break in a new agent and then he may 
not oe as well as oe goed If 


“Securing Agents” 


and 











nate an agent’s contract it loses $500, 
taking into consideration the time, effort 
and money spent in breaking him into 
the business. “The importance of a 
careful selection of men cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly,” continued Mr. 
McMahon. It has been his experience 
in the past year to interview as many 
as 400 applicants and make a final selec- 
tion of a scant two dozen. He recently 
sent out a questionnaire to all National 
Life of Vermont general agents and 25 
leading general agents of other com- 
panies, asking for their views on hiring 
men and on agency turnover. Mr. Mc- 
Mahon felt that the turnover should be 
about 5%, but the replies to his query 
indicated it to be nearer 35%. The aver- 
age age of the successful producer is 
from 35 to 40, with the ages 25 to 35 
ranking second. 
Among other things, 
returns indicated that 18 3/10% of the 
cancelled contracts are to be found in 
business produced by part time agents; 
18% by men with insufficient education ; 
12% by those with weak characters; 
116/10% by the too serious type, lacking 


the questionnaire 


in spontaneity; 91/10% by men who 
were too old; 83/10% by those too 
young; 75/10% by the physically lazy 


and 66/10% by men who considered their 
jobs beneath their dignity. 


Men He Is Not Interested In 


In selecting new agents, Mr. Me- 
Mahon said that he eliminates imme- 
diately those who liave failed in their 


He looks for men 
been successful and tells them 
that life insurance salesmanship 
in New York is a hard-boiled proposi- 
tion in which the salesman must buck 
up against sales resistance of the hard- 
est calibre. He eliminates the men who 
can’t support themselves for six months 
during the training period. In the en- 
suing discussion on this point, one gen- 
eral agent said that he required his new 
men to have at least $5,000 in cash saved 
up before they joined his agency. 
Further eliminations in Mr. McMahon’s 
selection of agents include those who 
are slaves to the time clock; men who 
can’t sell intangible services and men 
without belief in life insurance and not 
sold on their jobs. 


previous occupations. 
who have 
frankly 


Association Program 
(Continued from page 5) 


BUSINESS AND CREDIT PROTECTION 

(1) Credit protection policy. 

(2) Special policy to meet special business 
needs—Don L. Sterling, Dallas, Texas. 
(3) To purchase a partner’s share at his 
death (policy on your life for the benfit of 
your partner or policy on his life for your 
a -Farley J. Withington, Rochester, 

¥. 


(4) Insurance 


to protect the corporation— 
W. H. Boden, 


Johnstown, Pa. 
(5) Policy to counterbalance endorsements 
(a policy sufficient to cover all notes 
which you may have endorsed.) 
(6) Sinking fund policy (a contract to retire 


a bond issue if you live, or provide the 
corporation with funds to call it in event 
of your death). 

(7) Insurance on financial backer, 

(8) Insurance on heavy debtors. 

Stretch and Sing. 

PREPARING THE GROUND FOR FUTURE 
SERVICE TO CLIENT, Subject opened by 
Wm. Furey, Pittsburgh. 

Discussion led by George E, Lackey, Okla 
homa City, Vice-President. 


(4) Survey of Client’s Insurance—Earl G. 


Manning, Boston. 

(2) Wills and Trusts—Thomas C. Hen- 
ning, Vice-President Mercantile Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

(3) Suggest next steps in Insurance Pro 
gram. 

Discussion closed by Paul F. Clark. 
Remarks: Representative of Canadian Life 


Underwriters. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
October 1, 1925—2:00 P. M. to 3:30 P. M. 
(Of particular interest to National Executive 
Committee men, local association officers and 
others interested in increasing effectiveness of 
local association work. At this session will 
be answered questions received in the Question 
Box.) 
Edward B. Hamlin, Chairman, 
HOW CAN LOCAL AND STATE 
TIONS FUNCTION MOST EI CTIVELY? 
What Service to Local Associations the Na 
tional has in Mind. John William Clegg. 
Discussion. 
Questions. 
What Makes Singing Effective 


Cleveland 
ASSOCIA 






A. Demonstra- 


tion. Roy Williams. 
Questions. ; 
Relative Functions of a Local and State 


Association. FE. Hamlin. 
Dise ussion. 
Questions. 
What a 
Can Do. 
Better Organization and How. 
Searle, Assistant to President. 
Opening of Question Box. 
THURSDAY EVENING 
October 1, 1925 
Banquet—6:30 P. M. 
William Clegg, Toastmaster 


Manager’s Association or Division 


William A. 


John 
Invocation. 
Address: Henry J. 

Kansas. 

Address: Speaker to be announced. 

Award of Golf Tournament Prizes. 

Introduction of President-elect. 

Dancing. 

FRIDAY MORNING 

In charge of Joseph D. Bookstaver, 

October 2, 1925—9:30 A.M. to 1:00 
SERVICE TO CLIENTS 

George A. Kederich, Chairman. 

Singing. 

Invocation. 

MAINTAINING GOOD WILL OF CLIENTS 
Addresy by Gerald A. Eubank, New York. 

Discussion led by Jack Warshauer, New York 

Stretch and Sing. 

(a) Securing Future Business from our Clients 
Edward J. Sisley, New York. 

Discussion led by Miss Marion B. 
New York. 

(b) Securing the Business of Others 
the Good Will of Our Clients, 

Discussion closed by James Elton Bragg, 
York. 

Remarks by Representative of Insurance De 
partment of Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Summary and closing. 


Allen, former governor of 


SESSION 
New York. 
P.M. 


Sanders, 
Through 


New 








At the end of that year the 
a little over One-Half Million 
assets were 
On September 1, 


1925, The 


JUST TWENTY YEARS AGO 


The first Lincoln National Life policy was issued on September 1, 
new company’s first annual statement showed 
Dollars of 
116 Thousands of Dollars. 

Lincoln National Life has more than 375 


Millions of Dollars of insurance in force. 
Dollars. 

High ideals of service, an intimate knowledge of field problems and an 
organization equipped to dispatch business are reasons for this remark- 
able growth. 


1905. 


insurance in force. Its total 


Its assets are 28 Millions of 
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The Lincoln National Life Insuaance Company 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 
Linco Life B fAding 





Fort Wayne, Indiana 




















Pennsylvania 


1865 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Sixty Years Old 


Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 


Founded 1865 


1925 
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Conn. Mutual Agents 
Hear W. H. Taft 


HE SPEAKS AT THEIR MEETING 





Pays Fine Tribute to » Iiomennes Field 
Men Gather at Murray Bay for 
One of Company Conferences 


Iix-President William Howard Taft 
was a speaker at the educational con- 
ferences held by the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life at Murray Bay, Que., arous- 
ing much enthusiasm. Discussing insur 
ance, he said: 

“T don’t know why your insurance 
company took me as a risk because you 
have certain rules about weights that 
always seem to be very unreasonable, 
under which I would have been ecluded, 
but there was something about me that 
enabled me to ‘get by’ and those who ac 
cepted me have been vindicated, because 
I have paid up everything and now you 
are paying me. x 

“One of the greatest comforts I have 

The Connecticut Mutual is holding 
three separate conferences. The first 
was a sectional meeting at Murray Bay, 
embracing the eastern states, with an 
attendance of about 125. The second 
will open at Colorado Springs, Sept. 
3-5 for the benefit of agents of western 
states. The third, at Grand Beach, 
Mich., Sept. 8-10, will take in the mem 
bers of the Leaders Club of all three 
educational conferences, and will have 
an attendance of approximately 250 of 
the company’s leading producers. 

The topics considered at each of the 
conferences include life insurance trusts, 
a discussion of the use and application 
of nonmedical insurance, the purpose 
and means of substandard business, 
with considerable time devoted to con 
sideration of the conservation of busi 
ness. A series of charts and graphs has 
been prepared to illustrate the statistics 
in connection with various subjects, and 

especially to emphasize the facts in the 
ie ussion of conservation of business. 

The following officers of the company 
will be in attendance at one or more of 
the conferences. James Lee 
vice-president; Harold F. Larkin, see- 
retary; H. K. Steinert, agency secre- 
tary; William P. Barber, Jr., actuary; 
IX. Chester Sparver, editor of publica 
tions; Herbert H. White, treasurer. 


Loomis, 


Increase in Limits Announced 


The announcement was made during 
the convention sessions that the com 
pany has increased its limits of amount 
at the older ages. The interest rate will 
also be advanced from 4.7 per cent to 
48 per cent. Other changes include a 
new disability income provision to be 
incorporated in the deferred ‘annuity 
plans and an increased scale of cash 
values to be provided for these forms. 
The new dividends to be declared by 
the company will show an increase of 
about 20 per cent on the company’s pres 
ent liberal dividend schedule. At the 
older ages the increase will be slightly 
less than 20 per cent. The monthly 
income premium payment plan will be 
adopted by the company. 


INCREASES COMMISSION 


Equitable of lowa Raises Rate on Select 
Non-Par; Also Assumes Medical 
Fee on Small Amount Policies 

The Equitable Life of lowa has in- 
creased its commission on first year and 


renewal premiums on its Select ordinary 


life policy non-participating, making it 
correspond to the 


commission on the 
commission on the participating form. 


The commission will be 50 per cent. of 
the first year premium with nine re- 
newals of 5 per cent. instead of 40 per 
cent. with nine renewals of 5 per cent. 

The company has also eliminated the 
reduction in commission on income en- 
dowment policies of less than $5,000 and 
the minimum limit has been reduced to 
$2,000. The medical fee which was for- 
merly deducted from the agent’s com- 
mission on these policies for less than 
$5,000, is now assumed by the company. 


KEANE-PATTERSON MEETS 

At the first agency meetings on Mon- 
day of the newly appointed Keane-Pat- 
terson Agency otf the Massachusetts 
Mutual in New York, it was announced 
that a million in business had been 
written during August in spite of the 
fact that the agency opened only on 
August 1, in the midst of the hot spell. 
Twelve agents were present at this meet- 
ing and a new idea for building the 
individual agent’s production was dis- 
cussed. Plans were also laid for the 
handling of surplus business and when 
in full swing will provide one of the 
fastest schedules for quick policy deliv- 
ery among New York agencies. 


ARMY MAN JOINS McMAHON 


Colonel J. A. Logan in Charge of Sur- 
plus Business Department; Grand- 
Son of Civil War General 
Edward M. McMahon, general agent 
of the National Life of Vermont for 
Greater New York, has appointed Col- 
onel J. A. Logan as manager of the new- 
ly created surplus business department 
of the agency. Colonel Logan, a new- 
comer to the life insurance field, will 
devote his entire time to the develop- 

ment of this class of business. 

He is a grandson of Major General 
John A. Logan, who served in the Mexi- 
can and Civil Wars and as senator from 
Illinois for twenty years. His father, 
Major J. A. Logan, was killed in action 
in the Phillippines. Colonel Logan 
is a yraduate of Yale University 
After four years of distinguished service 
during the war in this country and 
abroad, he engaged in the steel business 
in Youngstown, Ohio, where he operat- 
ed a steel tube plant and built a new 
mill. He sold his interests in 1922 to 
head the Interfinance Discount Com- 
pany of Cleveland. He was later vice- 
president of the Carbon Limestone Com- 
pany. 


MAY ABSORB CRESCENT LIFE 

Negotiations are under way for the re- 
insurance of the outstanding business 
of the Crescent Life of Indiana by the 
International Life & Trust of Moline, 
ill. If the reinsurance goes through it 
will give the International Life & Trust 
about $15,000,000 insurance in force and 
assets of $1, 650,000. 


WRITES PAYROLL DEDUCTION 

The Continental Life has started to 
write payroll deduction insurance. The 
company will also write health and ac- 
cident insurance and will shortly bring 
out a new rate book with complete re- 
visions. Non-participating rates will be 
generally reduced while dividends will 
be payable in the second year on par- 
ticipating policies. 





MADE ASSISTANT COUNSEL 


A. R. Campbell of the legal department 
of the Bankers Life of Des Moines, has 
been made assistant counsel of the com- 
pany. Mr. Campbell went with the Bank- 
ers Life in 1924. He is a graduate of the 
Harvard Law School and of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 





proposition. 
Address, 





PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 














OPENS LIFE DEPARTMENT 
H. Mosenthal & Son, Inc., Place Thomas 


William Sweeney in Charge as Mana- 

ger; Formerly with Phoenix Mutual 

The brokerage office of H. Mosenthal 
& Son, Inc., has opened a life insur- 
ance department and has placed in 
charge Thomas William Sweeney. Mr. 
Sweeney was formerly with the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life in its publicity de- 
partment. He is a son of Thomas M. 
Sweeney, vice-president of the H. 
Mosenthal & Son, Inc., and is a gradu- 
ate of the Wharton School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He is about 
twenty-seven years old. 








W. C. HOFF KILLED 


W. C. Hoff, formerly vice-president and 
agency supervisor for the Royal Union 
Life and recently manager of the Hoff 
sros. general agency of Des Moines, was 
killed last Thursday when his automobile 
was struck by an interburban train, 

















FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume- Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 


Des Moines, lowa 














HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New Yerk 
ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 65th Annual Repert shows: 


Premiums received dur- 
ing the year 1924..... 


Payments to Policyhold- 
ers and their Benefi- 
ciaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, 
Dividends, etc........ 6,321,524 


Increase in Assets...... 2,801,906 


Actual Mortality 62.4% 
of the amount ex- 
pected. 
Insurance in Force.....260,530,414 


Admitted Assets........ 51,457,218 


$8,003,453 





FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 




















NEW 





The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment ” SOLD 


THROUGH 
ORDINARY J High Value ITS OWN 
POLICIES | Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 
Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed money-making opportunities. 
E. J. HEPPENEIER, President 

GEO. T. SMITH, 
1 jounatoue” = HAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd by a 


Hs R. DROWN, Asst. See’y and Asst. Treasurer 
HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











reputation for stability and “air dealing. 


Has always extended 


Incerporated 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
FREDERIC H. RHODES, President 
‘his Company nas always pursued those policies in the eonduet of its business that have given it a high 
fas always rendered the highess trade of — to its hee gray my 





thetr business. 


interest of all its policyholders. 
JOUN BARKSR, Vice President 


I‘s policy contracts give to each individual insurer full 


te develop and hold 





ding, at the same time, the 
ROBERT H. DAVENPORT, Secretary 

















NEW POLICY 
Disapility Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2ad year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 











mark. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Three New Records of Progress 


A TWENTY-TWO MILLION DOLLAR PRODUC- 
TION of new life insurance during June, 1925, in 
honor of President George Kuhns. 


A NINETY MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION of 
new life insurance during the first half of 1925. 


During June, 1925, the total of life insurance in force 
passed the EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEORGE KUHNS, President 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
and place of business 86 
Street, New York City. 


President 


tion, office 


Fulton Clarence 

W. Lz 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 


dress of the officers is the office of this 


Axman, and Editor; 


Eager, Associate 


newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 


outside of Canada $1.50 for 
should be added. 
Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
of March 3, 1879. 


countries 


postage 


under the act 


SCRIBNERING AND BRENTANOING 
IN THE LIFE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS 

the annual convention 

Association of Life Un- 

called a 


shop, a giant vendor of insurance 


On the eve of 
National 
that 


of the 
derwriters association 1s 
book 


sales literature, by EK. J. Wohlgemuth in 


an open letter to the National Associ- 
ation. He makes the charge that the 
conventions of the association are but 


that the real business and 


present 


an incident; 


policy of the administration is 


to make money as publishers’ agents; 


further alleging that a clique of favor 


ite authors, some not members of the 


is able to pile 
royalties by 
influence 


association, 
jortable 
tiation’s 


up very com- 
reason of the asso- 
and selling organiza- 
tion being placed directly behind these 
books. 

Mr. Wohlgemuth is a 
newspapers, books, charts and digests 
of sales literature, issued in bulletin 
form. He is successful and wants to be 
more so. It is a laudable and not a 
strange ambition. Whether he wins or 
pot on this whether he succeeds 
or not in making the National Associa 
tion retire from the book business, he 
has discovered a_ publicity gold mine 


publisher of 


issue, 


hecause his letter is sensational and will 
be the talk of the convention. 
The subtle insinuation that it costs 


money staff to run 


enough to 


and requires a large 


a book business is alone 


start discussion in the Kansas City lob- 
bies and hotel rooms as the members 
of the association will wonder if their 


dues are high and climbing in order 
to keep the association going along the 
path it is now pursuing. No publisher 
wanting his paper thrown directly into 
the limelight could have adopted a swift- 
er or more effective way to accomplish 
this. 
How will 
be received, 


Mr. Wohlgemuth’s letter 
not only by the National 
but by other members of the 
insurance fraternity? Some of the news- 
paper publishers have been irritated for 
years by the fact that certain associa- 
tions in the business issue magazines 
which are in direct competition with the 
trade papers. But it has been a futile 


\ssociz ition, 
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National Association of 
Life Underwriters gets out “The Life 
Association News;” The National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents publishes 
“The American Agency Bulletin;” the 
National Council of Insurance Federa- 
tions prints “The Federation News.” 
Some of the state associations, on the 
occasion of their annual conventions, 
distrfhute programs loaded with adver- 
tisements. The New York Association 
of Insurance Agents has done this. The 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 
issued a fifty-page program last year 
containing many page ads. Sut the 
biggest of all the special issues is the 
annual convention number of the “Life 
Association News,” which is something 
under 200 pages, containing page after 
page of company ads. All of this cuts 
into the revenue of the insurance news- 
papers each company has an 
advertising appropriation and all ex- 
penditures must fall within it, whether 
in an agents’ association paper or a 
regular issued fifty-two times a year by 
an organization of professional news- 
paper people. 


irritation. The 


because 


There is no indication in sight that 


any of these association journals will 
be discontinued although some of the 
state associations will stop soliciting ad- 


result ‘of 
newspapers. 


vertisements as a 
the insurance 


protest by 


So far as Mr. Wohlgemuth’s philippic 


against book selling is concerned, 
THe Eastern UNberwritrer does not 
know how it will be received. In the 


newspaper business those publishers who 
get out books will regard him as their 
champion. It is true that a number 
of men prominent in the insurance busi- 
ness making good royalties from 
books, and that they are backed by the 
National Association to the limit; in 
fact, frequently operate under the aus- 
pices of the National Association. At the 
time if they did not make a com 
fortable royalty out of it they would not 
care to take the time during their off 
moments to write the books. No one 
has made the charge that the books are 
not good propaganda for life insur 
ance or that the fraternity is not better 
off by reason of reading them. So, from 
that standpoint the more people who 
write good insurance books the better. 
If the 15,000 members of the association 
boost the books people will know more 
about life insurance than they now do. 
If the books did harm to life insurance 
and 15,000 people stood behind them, 
the quicker the business frowned on the 
practice the better. 

The co-ordinated movement, 
the Life Underwriters’ 
ment, 
are more 


are 


sane 


known as 
Association move- 
is growing in this country. There 
of these associations than ever 
before and the activities of some of the 
territorial associations are quite re 
markable. Most of the able agents and 


managers in the country are sympa- 
thetic with the associations which are 
doing fine work in co-operating with 


the Y. M. C. A., in spreading correct 
information about inheritance taxes, and 
in stimulating local interest through en- 
gaging talented and influential speakers 
to address meetings. Whether or not 
they are off the track in the book propo- 
sition is a pretty big question to solve 
in an editorial. Anyway, the conven- 
tion at Kansas City has a live topic for 
discussion. 





ARE SPECIAL POLICIES DESIR- 
ABLE? 

The success of the modified life policy 
was sensational from the production and 
publicity standpoints and no new con- 
tract within recent times has stirred so 
much controversy within the business. 
There remains, in spite of this, a consid- 
erable difference of opinion on the de- 
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O. J. ARNOLD 


Oswald J. Arnold, who resigned the 
dual executive offices of secretary and 
actuary of the Illinois Life to become 
president of the Northwestern National 
Life, succeeding the late John T. Bax- 
ter, was a classmate in the University 
of Chicago of President R. W. Stevens 
of the Illinois Life, one of the best 
agency executives in the country and the 


son of James W. Stevens, founder of the 
Hlinois Life. Mr. Arnold’s entire busi- 
ness career up to the time of his elec- 
tion to the presidency of the Northwest- 
ern National has been with the Illinois 
Life as he joined the organization of 
the latter company with R. W. Stevens. 
He has been active in the Life Under- 
writers Association of Chicago and the 


HWlinois Insurance Federation. 


x *k * 


Calvin F. Troupe, of -the Baltimore 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York, 
was married recently to Mrs. Lillian K. 
Depkin of that city. Mr. Troupe has 
long been one of the big producers for 
the Mutual Life. He once wrote the 
largest amount of business in the world 
in one year. One of his sons who is 
also. connected with the Baltimore 
agency of the Mutual Life ranks in the 
$250,000. class. 


sirability of the policy and, indeed, there 
are those who question the propriety of 
all special forms of life insurance con- 
tracts. One of the companies that does 
issue special policies is the Mutual 
Life. Its position on this mat- 
ter is thus explained by the company’s 
actuary, Percy C. H. Papps: 

Material changes may take place in 
the circumstances of any individual 
within a comparatively few years. This 
being the case, a simple form of insur- 
ance which may be changed and modified 
from time to time to meet the varying 
requirements of the insured is in my 
opinion more advantageous for the pol- 
~ hag oe than any special form of policy. 
The latter may look very attractive to- 
day but may be unsuited to the require- 
ments of the insured a few years hence. 
In the year 1924, 82.7 per cent. of our 
total new business was on the ordinary 
life plan, and I believe that this policy 
is perhaps the most serviceable in the 
long run, particularly where dividends 
are left with the Company to be applied 
in some manner so as to relieve the in- 
sured from the payment of premiums in 


his old age and mature his policy as an 
endowment. 


not 
Jenefit 


G. Arthur Howell, of Haas & Howell, 
Atlanta insurance agents, has sent to 
some friends with their compliments a 
Stone Mountain Memorial coin. The 
coin is a fifty-cent piece minted under 
an act passed unanimously by Congress 
as a tribute to the valor of the soldiers 
of the South. It is the first United States 
coin to have an equestrian statue. A 
New York insurance man who has a 
number of friends in Atlanta says that 
he has not been set back for any 
lunches for two weeks as a result of the 
number of Stone Mountain coins he has 
received. THe EAstTeRN UNDERWRITER de- 
sires to thank Mr. Howell, Walter Hill 
and several other Atlanta friends for 
their courtesy in mailing coins to this 
office. 

x ok * 

George Woodbridge, who has 
ed considerable attention in the life in- 
surance business through his associa- 
tion with Frederic W. Fuller and who 
has recently been put on the faculty of 
the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration has conducted a_ public 
relations office in Boston. This has naw 
been moved from 240 Washington 
Street to 131 State Street, Boston. 
Charles R. Nutter, Philip P. Sharples 
and Frederick G. Fassett, Jr., will con- 
tinue to be associated with him. The 
organization will confine its practice to 
clients to whom the outside point of 
view is important in business relations 
with customers or the public. A_ pro- 
fessional staff, to conduct applied busi- 
ness research for specified objectives, 
and for the immediate benefit of clients, 
is made available without duplication 
of or substitution for existing means and 
methods. 


attract- 


* * © 


William E. Moore, general superin- 
tendent of the Department of Guaran- 
teed Attorneys of the U. S. F. & G, 
was elected last month for a three-year 
term to the executive committee of the 
Commercial Law League of America. 
The sessions were held at Mackinack 
Island, Michigan. Mr. Moore has long 
been active in the Commercial Law 
League and occupies a position of prom- 
inence in the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

x *k * 

Meredith Munns, of St. Davids, Dela- 
ware County, Pennsylvania, has had an 
experience that is common to many life 
insurance men. He has a client whom 
he has watched grow successful and 
wealthy out of the start given him by 
the proceeds of a life insurance policy. 
Of course this man is an enthusiastic 
buyer of life insurance. This man’s fa- 
ther died when he was a boy. A policy 
for $2,000 gave him and his brother a 
start in a modest way in the real estate 
business. Today these brothers carry 
$1,000,000, practically all of which was 
placed by Mr. Munns as they climbed 
the ladder of success and financial in- 
dependence, 

* * * 

G. H. Batchelder, assistant manager 
of the North British & Mercantile and 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania, Com- 
monwealth and Mercantile, and who is 
Western manager of those companies 
has returned from a trip to Alaska. 

* ok 


Dr. John A. Stevenson, vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, has returned from a trip to the 
Coast, stopping off at various cities ad- 
dressing educational conferences of the 





Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
INFORMATION WANTED 
D. Curtis, De-Ce-Products Company, 


P. O. Box 568, New York City, writes 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce ask- 
ing the names of fire and accident in- 
surance companies. 
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An Insider’s View of 
Palmetto-Chrysler Plan 


No insurance development in recent 
years has attracted more attention than 
the Palmetto-Chrysler plan by which both 
fire and theft insurance is included in the 
purchase price of Chrysler cars. The in- 
newspapers have printed many 
thousands of words on the subject. Most 
of the articles have been written from 
one point of view. Because of the wide- 
spread interest in the subject, among both 
insurance people and state Departmental 
heads, THe EASTERN UNDERWRITER here- 
with presents, in accordance with its policy 
of covering as completely and fairly as 
possible subjects of a controversial interest 
in the business, the first of a series of 
articles written by an authority on the 
plan, a@ man cognizant with all of its 
ramifications. He takes the position that 
the Palmetto-Chrysler transaction is part 
of an evolutionary drift in fire and theft 
insurance and really will benefit the great 
institution of insurance in the long run, 
as well as to preserve for existing insur- 
ance companies @ great volume of premi- 
ums which otherwise would be lost. 


surance 


NO. 3 


The most frequently repeated objec- 
tion to the Chrysler-Palmetto plan is 
the application of the resident agent 
laws of the various states. 

The statutory law of a state is deemed 
to have been enacted to serve public 
rather than private interests. It is a 
mistake, therefore, to consider the resi- 
dent agent laws as existing for the pro- 
tection of the agent. The law must first 
serve public policy, and incidentally, if 
it benefits the agents, so much the bet- 
ter. The application of these statutes 
to public policy was discussed quite 
fully in a previous article of this series, 
and need not ke amplified now. 


The Countersigning Agent 


In a number of instances, the resident 
agent law is cited coupled with the re- 
quirement that the countersigning agent 
must be the one who receives a com- 
mission. If the statute as to the pay- 
ment of a commission were to have the 
effect ascribed to it in this respect, it 
most certainly would be unconstitutional. 
A state may, in the interest of public 
policy, regulate the maximum commis- 
sion which an insurance corporation 
may allow its agents, but it certainly 
cannot regulate the mimimum, or even 
make obligatory the payment of any 
commission. An attempt to do so would 
constitute an interference with the li- 
berty of contract. 

In so far as resident agent laws and 
other similar -statutes seek to protect 
the assured by attempting to prevent 
the possibility of the assured being re- 
quired to apply to the courts of any 
State for redress against the insurance 
company, they are beneficial. It is a pe- 
culiar attempt to serve the public policy 
of the state, helpless to enact a law 
which forbids the assured, resident in 
the state, from sueing in the courts of 
that state. In a published communica- 
tion from Commissioner of Highways 
Kendricks of Iowa, wherein -he opposes 
the Chrysler-Palmetto plan, he says: 


The statutes of Iowa expressly deny to the 
holder of an insurance contract issued in this 


state by an unauthorized company, the right 


to sue thereon in our courts. 
The “Compulsory” Feature 


Another oft-repeated objection is 
against the so-called “compulsory” fea- 
ture of the Chrysler-Palmetto plan. 
This centers around that feature of the 
plan which extends the insurance to all 
purchasers of Chrysler cars whether 
they make application for it or not; in 
fact, no application is required to make 
the Chrysler plan operative; even the 
issue of certificates is not essential. 

The insurance attaches even though 
by inadventure or otherwise a certifi- 
cate evidencing that fact may not have 
been issued. If a Chrysler automobile 
were an article of a monopolistic nature, 
or if it were an essential such as food, 
there might be some force to the ob- 
jection, but there is no compulsion fore- 
ing the purchase by anybody of a 
Chrysler automobile. If he does not 
want to purchase a Chrysler automobile 
under the plans adopted by the manu- 
facturer and seller, certainly he has 
every right to purchase some other make 
of car. Suppose for instance, that the 
purchaser were to make installment pay- 
ments, and his dealer tells him that the 
finance company whose service he uses 
charges a certain amount, and that the 
dealer is under obligation to place all 
time-sale propositions through that  fi- 
nance company? Could the purchaser 
then complain against “compulsion” in 
buying his car through that particular 
finance service? If he does not want to 
accept the rates of the finance company 
which the dealer is able to offer him, 
he can purchase a car from some other 
dealer or he can pay for it in cash. As 
a matter of fact, the charge that the 
insurance is made compulsory is wholly 
without merit, and is a very good illus- 
tration of the super-abundance of “bunk” 
in most of the discussion aimed against 
the plan. 


Is Auto Dealer an Insurance Agent? 


Elaborate efforts have been made to 
analyze the Chrysler plan as to make it 
appear that the services of an agent are 
used in fact, but without compensation 
to licensed insurance agents. For in- 
stance, Walter H. Bennett, of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
is quoted as follows: 
this procedure 
tively of the argument made by both the 
Palmetto Fire and Chrysler Corporation that 
the automobile dealer does not act as an im- 
surance agent in any manner whatever. Chrys- 
ler counsel has said that the insurance on the 
car is not effective until the car is sold. The 
dealer, therefore, sells car and insurance at 
one stroke.”’ 


“Analysis of disposes effec- 


Taking Mr. Bennett’s solution as hav- 
ing in fact been based upon “analysis 
of this procedure” some have also held 
that the automobile dealer is in fact 














ance Company is 


most desirable. 





An agency connection— 
plus service 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insur- 
a financially 
powerful organization with an enviable 
record for reliable service. 

These features, combined with a full line 
of desirable policies covering protection on 
property and commercial activities, make 
an agency connection with this company 


Write for particulars 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
508 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. _ 
125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 
200 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
8th Floor Hurt Bldg., Atlania, Ga. 


strong, 

















acting as an insurance agent. On the 
other hand a recent lengthy and de- 
tailed opinion by the Attorney General 
of Alabama, J. Fred Johnson, Jr., holds 
to the opposite. Asking the question 
“is the Chrysler dealer to be deemed an 
insurance agent by reason of his ne- 
gotiating a sale of a car which has been 
made subject of this insurance, and 
hence is he required to obtain an in- 
surance license?” Mr. Johnson answers 
his own question as follows: 

“Chrysler dealers have absolutel ynothing to 
do with the contract. They solicit no insur- 
ance, have no action or correspondence with 
the Palmetto Company, did not put the insur- 
ine on the car and cannot take it off. They 
lo not receive or transmit the certificate of 
insurance, nor do they collect or remit any 
premiums, nor do they do any act or thing in 
making or consummating the contract of insur- 
ance, 

“In my opinion there is no reasonable inter- 
pretation of the law whereby they may _ be 
deemed to be insurance agents on the above 
statd facts, and hence they may not be required 
to procure licenses as such.” 


The Cancellation Clause 


The objection is also made that un- 
der the laws of many states, an insur- 
ance policy is required to carry a can- 


Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 45 John Street, New York 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


U. S.—Statement December 31, 
ASE thw ee 8S Cee , 


PREMIUM RESERVE .. . 
OTHER LIABILITIES . ° 
NET SURPLUS .. . 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 


1924 
aot $6,691 491.37 
1,499,924 97 
750,177.51 


. 4,441,388.93 





cellation clause. If the Chrysler master 
policy does not carry a - cancellation 
clause, that is undoubtedly for the quite 
obvious reason that probably certain 
representatives were made to the insur- 
ance corporation as to the number of 
Chry: vr cars sold in the aggregate, the 
distril ution of these cars over the vari- 
ous s:ates, and the price range, all of 
whicl will become very essential fac- 
tors i1 the underwriting of the risk. The 
possibility of subsequent change in these 
underwriting factors might be a very 
serous matter for all parties concerned 
Certainly no objection can be made 
agaiist the insurange company safe 
guarding its underwriting. 

Sc far as the purchaser of a car is 
concerned, if he is a “conscious objec- 
tor” there is nothing to prevent his 
abanc:nment of the insurance; such 
abandonment on his part would be to 
all intents and purposes a cancellation 
as far as his equity is concerned. Of 
course, where a cancellation is spoken 
of in these objections, the desire is for 
a cancellation which will carry with it 
the payment of a return premium, but 
the purchaser of the car has not paid 
a premium. Would it benefit him if 
he could cancel the insurance, and the 
return premium, if any, were made to 
the one who paid it? 


Under what conditions might a pur- 
chaser cancel insurance? Certainly not 
for the purpose of operating his car 
without the benefit of any insurance. 
He might, however, not be especially 
fond of the Palmetto Fire and he might 
want the comfort of having insurance 
in some other company with which he 
is more familiar. He may go to his own 
insurance agent and buy any insurance 
he please upon a Chrysler car and pay 
the rate demanded. It has not cost him 
any more than if he bought a car in the 
first place without any insurance. 

The urging of this objection is an- 
other instance of using the possibility 
of a few isolated cases against the en- 
tire plan, for it is true that in all pur- 
chases which are financed, there are 
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equities of other parties which will pre- 
vent cancellation. 

Another objection and asserted vio- 
lation of the statutes by the Chrysler 
plan is the fact that in some states there 
are special statutes prohibiting the giv- 
ing of any article of value as an induce- 
ment in the selling of insurance. These 
statutes are amplifications of the laws 
against rebates and discrimination. Cer- 
tainly no person would sanely say that 
the Chrysler Corporation was giving 
away a Chrysler car for the purpose of 
selling insurance. This objection. can 
also be thrown in the general category 
of “bunk” under the sub-classification 
of “sheer bunk.” 

There have been many comments upon 
the rate of premium. The premium it- 
self has not been quoted in the press, 
but it has been reported that the Chrys- 
ler Corporation pays a flat rate per car, 
and accordingly the principle of a flat 
rate has been very violently attacked in 
certain quarters. As to this, however, 
we must consider not so much_ the 
Chrysler plan itself as the absolute lack 
of any agreement or co-ordination be- 
tween the several states. 

In some states it is illegal to quote 
any other than a flat rate or to attempt 
discrimination between one part of a 
state against another. In other states, 
the current automobile insurance rates 
are different in one part of the state, 
or in certain cities, than elsewhere in 
that state. Considerable merit is claimed 
for this method of dividing a state by 
zones of hazards. 


Automobile Hazards 

In discussing automobile hazards, it 
must always be kept in mind that they 
are to be likened more to the hazards 
of the movement of a person than to 
the hazards of a piece of property, sta- 
tionary and fixed in character. A man 
may live in a territory in which his au- 
tomobile takes a very low rate. From 
there he decides to take his family to 
see the sights of New York. Wholly 
unfamiliar with the operation of an au- 
tomobile in traffic, he attempts to drive 


his car through the streets of New 
York, at the same time attempting to 
see all the sights, with the naturally 
inevitable disaster which follows. How 
much protection does the insurance 
company get by the simplier conditions 
of traffic in open roads which the au- 
tomobilist left behind him after having 
taken steps to get his insurance there? 

As a matter of fact, however, is the 
theory of the classification of hazard 
by zones correct in principle? What 
is the ultimate goal of all insurance? 
Is it not that of apportioning the dam- 
age of a public calamity over the largest 
number of contributors? 

The aim is always to extend the num- 
ber of units in order that the individ- 
ual burden may be lessened. The draw- 
ing of geographical boundaries is an 
interference with this extension of con 
tributory units. If the owner of a car 
is to be charged with a greater pro 
portion of his own loss because he lives 
in a congested street, he might with 
equal logic be charged a larger per 
centage because he happens to dwell on 
a street that is only 20 feet wide in- 
stead of 40 feet wide, and he might be 
further charged with a larger proportion 
of the loss because he keeps his car 
in a garage where there are ten other 
cars instad of keeping it in 4 separate 
fireproof garage. These may sound ri 
diculous, but they serve to accentuate 
the fact that the determination of a 
premium for insurance by territory alone 
is not demanded by the elementary 
principles of insurance. The method 
may be excused on other grounds, per- 
haps, but that is an entirely different 
matter. 

Taken all in all, no objections yet ad 
vanced are sufficiently conclusive to con 
demn the plan as against public policy, 
or as being in contravention of sound 
principles of insurance. It may be a de 
parture from current practices, but dis 
cussion of the expediency of the de 
parture will be very much more to the 
point if there be less setting up of 
trumped up objections, and more = im- 
partial thought given to the situation 
which has produced this plan. 
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RADIO TALKS 


Given at Several Stations by Represen- 
tatives of the Automobile Insurance 


Co. of Hartford 


Several radio stations have broadcast 
talks “through the courtesy of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co.” Westinghouse 
Station WBZ at Springfield has broad- 
cast three. The first one was’ on 
“Radium”; the second on the “Weather 
Man”; and the third on “Fire Preven- 
tion.” These articles were prepared by 
C. T. Hubbard, V. N. Valgren and T. 
Z. Franklin, respectively. 


Office Manager C. F. Vielle of the 
Philadelphia Branch Office also put 
these stories “on the air” from station 


WLIT, the Pierce School in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Vielle is arranging to broad- 
cast one article a month as coming from 


the Aetna Affiliated Companies 


The same material has also been re- 
leased through the microphone from sta- 
tions at Kansas City and Minneapolis. 
In each instance the name of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company, as one of the 
\etna Life and Affiliated Companies, is 
mentioned, 


APPOINT LEWIS & GENDAR 

The National-Ben Franklin has ap- 
pointed Lewis & Gendar, Inc., as agents 
for Manhattan and the Bronx. 


NOW IN FOWLER’S HANDS 


Three Russian Companies Ordered 
Liquidated; Assets Total Over 
$3,000,000 


The American branches of three Russian 
insurance companies on Monday passed into 
the hands of the Liquidation Bureau of 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. These companies, formerly under 
the management of Paul E. Rasor, are the 
First Russian, the Russian Reinsurance 
and the Moscow Fire. The combined as- 
sets of these companies is about $3,000,- 
000 and they will be liquidated under order 
of the Supreme Court because their home 
offices no longer exist in Russia and. be- 
cause the troubles in Europe over Soviet 
seizure of assets there have been bring- 
ing trouble to the American branches. 
Clarence P. Fowler is head of the Liqui- 
dation Bureau. 





CANADIAN MARSHALS HERE 


When the annual convention of Fire 
Marshals of North America convenes in 
San Antonio, Texas on September 14, a 
large number of Canadian Marshals will 
be in attendance. Honorable George F. 
Lewis, president of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation will deliver one of the principal 
addresses—‘“Fire Prevention, an Economic 
Problem of International Importance.” 
Mr. Lewis is well known in this country 
as well as in Canada for his fire preven- 
tion work. 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal a President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, 

Wells T. Bassett, Secreta y 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 
Organised 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 8,536,871.86 


Net Surplus.... 3,586,660.11 
Assets .......$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 








Saee ove Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaug Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wehe T. Bassett, Secreta” 


GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
ef Philadelphia 
Organised 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 3,213,098.14 


Net Surplus. ... 1,260,934.06 





Assets ........$5,474,032.20 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 








Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 
ef Philadelphia 


Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
allother liabilities — 2,575,127.95 


Net Surplus.... 1,000,362.98 


Assets ........$4,175,490.93 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 














H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
eof Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus.... 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 





Assets ........$5,252,813.31 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 
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C. A. Ludlum Back from 
London and Paris 


NUMBER OF FIRES DECREASING 





Meets Lieutenant-Colonel Fox of Lon- 
don Salvage Corps and Manager Slagg 
Of Fire Offices Committee 





Clarence A. Ludlum, vice-president of 
the Home, and his daughters, returned 
from Europe a few days ago. 

Mr. Ludlum spent most of the time in 
Paris where he was at the Hotel Ma- 
jestic, former home of the British dele- 
gation to the Peace Conference, and in 


London where he was at the Hotel 
Cecil, a hostelry of magnificent dis- 
tances. 


A Harvard undergraduate stay- 
ing at the Cecil once complained that 
he had to walk a mile there for a Camel, 
it being about that distance from the 
clerk’s desk to the cigar counter and ele- 
vators. “I got plenty of exercise walk- 
ing around the hotel,” Mr. Ludlum cor- 
roborated. 


In London he saw Manager Slagg of 
the British Fire Offices Committee; and 
also called upon Lieutenant-Colonel Fox 
of the London Salvage Corps. 


Fewer Fires 


Mr. Ludlum said: “In 1924 there were 
only thirty-five serious fires in London 
as compared with 153 in 1889 and 216 
in 1899. Last year there were 3,810 
slight fires; 974 chimney fires; and 79 
deaths from fires. The estimated loss of 
property caused by fire in 1924 was 
£911,997, while the value of insured prop- 
erty involved was about two billion 
pounds. 

“The number of houses in London, and 
(until recently) the population has been 
constantly increasing. Buildings and 
their contents, especially since the Great 
War, are becoming more valuable. In 
a report of the London Fire Brigade, 
just issued, the statement is made: ‘The 
damage done by a fire nowadays may 
have to be reckoned in thousands of 
pounds, whereas a few years ago it 
would not have exceeded as many hun- 
dreds.” Continuing Mr. Ludlum said: 

“There is considerable tearing down 
of old buildings in the city district in 
order to make way for modern struc- 
tures. This is particularly noticeable in 
the new Lloyd’s location as the new 
building will be a large structure. As a 
result of the demolition of the old struc- 
tures there is not so much left to see 
of historic interest in the financial and 
insurance district.” 


His Tribute to Lieut.-Col. 


Mr. Ludlum joined with other insur- 
ance men who have met the Londoner 
in saying that Lieutenant-Colonel Fox is 
a most charming personality. He has 


Fox 





FIRE INSURANCE 


In the fire insurance section you 
have the record of each company 
in each State back as far as 1880 

giving you the average loss 
ratio and burning ratio sustained 
by each company on which to 
base a comparison of the results 


of 1924. 


in the 





United States. 


THE RECORD OF 


FIRE INSURANCE BY STATES 


MANY NEW AND VALUABLE FEATURES 


of Interest to Every Field Man 


RECAPITULATION 


A recapitulation by States for 
each department of the book, fire 
insurance and each of the side- 
lines, is an exclusive feature of 
The Record of Fire Insurance by 
States, and furnishes interesting 
comparative data of great value. 


Price $25 per copy, sent on ten days’ approval, postage paid, anywhere 
Special rates on orders of ten copies or more. 


Che Geckly Wnderwriter 


80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


“SIDE LINES” 


The book is nearly five times 
as large as last year because it 
now contains the record by 
States, of the “Side Lines”’— 
Automobile, Marine, Tornado, 
Sprinkler Leakage, etc., as well 
as of Fire Insurance. These fig- 
ures will be for the year 1924 
only. 








shown courtesies to many visiting Am- 
ericans, 

Several other American insurance men 
were in London when Mr. Ludlum was 
there, including O. E. Lane, president 
of the Niagara, and Walker Taylor, 
the veteran Wilmington, N. C., agent 
who for years has been the silver-tonged 
orator of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

{r. Ludlum returned on the 


“Levia- 
than” 


with the usual collection of cele- 
brities, including Florenz Ziegfeld; 
whose “Follies” are world famous. Mr. 
Ludlum did not say whether Mr. Zieg- 
feld promised on shipboard to give the 
Home the $3,000,000 line on the new 
theater he is to build in New York City, 
the largest theater in the world. It was 
suggested to Mr. Ludlum that the line 
might be turned down by underwriters 
because of the moral hazard. 

“T understand that is very much ex- 
aggerated,” was his severe comment, as 
if the reporter were trying to cast some 
aspersions upon a very prosperous as- 
sured. 


TORNADO-WINDSTORM BIDS 


Bids for tornado or windstorm insur- 
ance on wharves and terminal facilities 
at Port Houston, Tex., were opened 
August 27, by the navigation commis- 
sion. The bids received up to that time 
must be for a period of one year with 
an alternate bid for three years. 

This is both a renewal of insurance on 
the city facilities and new insurance on 
the port facilities which have been re- 
cently completed. Rates will be as low 
as the hazard is negligible. 


HOUSTOUN OF HOUSTON 





Agent Who In Despair of Lyric Writers 
alls Upon Friends In 
Greater New York 


Houstoun of Houston’s in town; 
Poets have started their jingling 
Houstoun of Houston renown; 
Lyricists here are set tingling. 


Kelly, of Yorkshire, his guide. 

They want to see Houston street. 
lloustoun, not awed, said with 
pride: 

Houston has this alley beat. 


Now that the linotyper and proof- 
reader have stopped cursing the author 
of the above poem the event to be set 
in prose is that James P. Houstoun of 
Houston, Tex., a member of Houstoun & 
Tyler, visited the Yorkshire this week 
en-route to see his family at Lake 
Placid. His name and town are so eu- 
phonic when coupled that Texas re- 
porters and column writers wake up in 
the early hours of the morning to dash 
off a jingle about him. His name, by 
the way, is pronounced “How-Stun.” 
Houston in Texas is pronounced “Hews- 
stun.’ 

tHioustoun & 
Yorkshire, 


the 
Hart- 
Am- 
and 
they 
Hous- 
and has 
sixteen 
American 


Taylor represent 
City of New York, 

ford Fire and Hartford A. & L., 
erican Central, Imperial, Citizens 
Netherlands. In life insurance 
have the Kansas City Life. Mr. 
toun is active in civic affairs 
been in the insurance business 
years, starting with the old 
Bonding. 


BROOKLYN SERVICE OFFICE 





Dycbsa Agency, Inc., Opens On Ground 
Floor at 144 Montague Street; 
Represents Good Companies 


The Dyobsa Agency, Inc., announces 
the opening of a Brooklyn service office 
on the ground floor .of 144 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, where it will be a 
policy writing office for four of the bet- 
ter class companies writing fidelity and 
surety, automobile, burglary and_ cas- 
ualty insurance. The officers of the 
agencies have had insurance experience 
ranging from eight to twenty-five years. 

The location is in the heart of the 
Brooklyn insurance district. A. S. Boyd 
is president of the agency; B. E. Broome 
and A. W. Sullivan, vice-presidents; and 
W. D. McLoughlin, secretary and treas- 
urer. 





CALLAHAN WITH FISCHER 


M. J. Callahan, 
writer in charge 


who has been under- 
of placing for L. N. 
James & Co., of New York City, has 
left that office and joined Charles H. 
Fischer, insurance broker and consulting 
fire protection engineer, in the same 
capacity. For nearly ten years prior to 
his connection with L. N. James & Co., 
Mr. Callahan was in the brokerage de- 
partment of Fred S. James & Co. He 
has spécialized on large industrial risks, 
especially petroleum properties. 





T. E. Braniff, president of the T. E. 
Braniff Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
returned from a seven weeks’ trip 
through the Pacific Coast states. 
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XPLOSION—the unexpected 

destroyer comes all too often 

for the safety of the property- 
owner. 

Our modern civilization calls for 

changing chemical formulas and 

the use of powerful explosives 








EXPLOSION INSURANCE 


which become a menace to prop- 
erly over a large area. 

Insurance will replace the prop- 
erly loss. 

Agents should emphasize the im- 
portance of carrying adequate 
:xplosion Insurance for the wel- 
fare of their clients. 
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Lessons Taught by 
Santa Barbara Quake 


NEED BETTER FOUNDATIONS 


Buildings Affected by Quake Disturb- 
ances in Accordance With Type of 
Soil Upon Which Built 








An account of the Santa Barbara 
earthquake of June 29, for fire insurance 
men has been prepared by the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific at San 
Francisco. A description of the damage 
done and some of the conclusions reached 
about earthquake losses form interesting 
reading and are reproduced herewith: 

“A large proportion of damage caused 
by the shock was suffered by the busi- 
ness district of the city. While primarily 
residential in character the city has a 
well defined mercantile section, center- 
ing on State street and occupying ap- 
proximately thirty-six blocks. But few 
buildings in this section escaped more or 
less serious damage, a number being en- 
tirely demolished and several others be- 
ing so seriously shattered as to necessi- 
tate razing and re-building. Conspicu- 
ous among these were two hotels, the 
Californian and Arlington, which were 
both seriously damaged. The Californi- 
an, a recently completed four-story brick 
structure with long unsupported side 
walls, lost practically its entire exterior. 
While the Arlington, a composite build- 
ing of irregular shape and various types 
of construction, suffered the complete 
collapse of its central section and serious 
damage to the adjoining wings. 


Steel Structures Undamaged 


“All types of structures, other than the 
two steel framed class A buildings (the 
post office and the Christian church), 
suffered severely, yet with notable ex- 
ceptions, invariably accounted for by ex- 
cellent construction. As noted above, the 
steel framed structures were practically 
undamaged. Reinforced concrete build- 
ings that were well designed and con- 
structed showed little evidence of the 
shock, though the effects of lax inspec- 
tion and incompetent planning were evi- 
dent in many cases. Brick, stone, ce- 
ment block, hollow tile and veneer walls 
were almost invariably cracked or shat- 
tered; yet a few instances showed that 
brick buildings, if properly braced and 
constructed, would withstand a consider- 
able shock. Frame structures with sub- 
stantial foundations showed little evi- 
dence of damage, although several resi- 
dences built with wood underpinning 
were completely wrecked by the failure 
of the latter and the dropping of the 
structure to the ground. 

“Structures outside of the mercantile 
limits suffered in proportion to their me- 
thod of construction and character of 
foundation. Frame residences and mer- 
cantiles, if substantially supported, rarely 
suffered other damage than loss of chim- 
neys and cracked plaster. But public 
buildings—schools, churches, court house, 
jail and public library were se riously 
seen? in nearly every instance. Ex- 
cept in the case of stocks of chinaware 
and curios, there was little damage 
caused to contents of buildings. Com- 
plete salvage was possible in nearly every 
case. 

Foundations 


“Direct proof of the necessity for sub- 
stantial foundation construction on soils 
‘in place’ was furnished by the amount 
of building damage ‘suffered in the vari- 
ous sections of the city. The southern 
and southwesterly sections, which were 
subjected to extreme shock are largely 
reclaimed land with clay top soil and a 
more or less saturated sub-soil. State 
street, the damage along whose length 
has been noted in previous paragraphs, 
is supposedly located (according to cgr- 
Tespondence recently received from the 
city manager) along a filled arroyo; and 
the famous Mission Ridge, overlooking 
the city—many residences on which sus- 
tained complete destruction—is apparent- 
y a mass of irregular formations, with- 
out depth or homogenity, incapable of 
resistance to seismic action. 


“Loose, incoherent soils, particularly if 
water bearing, are affected by earthquake 
shock in direct ratio with their perme- 
ability, and are unsuitable for founda- 
tion use. If it is necessary to erect struc- 
tures in such locations, the type and 
character of the construction should 
comply with the known requirements to 
prevent possible damage. 

“In this connection it is ; interesting to 


ing to break the necessary connections. 
One small fire, starting in the residential 
district was easily extinguished. 

“The following table shows the number 
of risks examined and the extent of ap- 
parent damage to each classification. 
Surveys were made and the amount of 
damage estimated from the standpoint 
of the insurance company, rather than 
that of the structural engineer. 





Building Classification 


A B 
WHCAMOGE Oras wae ecceeiwe ves 1 4 
Slightly Damaged ...c<c.0<<c8< 1 9 
Moderately Damaged ........... 0 4 
Seriously Damaged ............ 0 7 
BICTHONSNOO? ax. he Scawaseceens . 0 0 
Total 24 


note that ihe Sebiiabiaien’ Society of 
America, through its committee on build- 
ing safety, has proposed certain amend- 
ments to existing building codes for the 
prevention of earthquake damage, the 
requirements of which are based, broad- 
ly speaking, on the character of founda- 
tion materials. All materials are divided 
into three types; namely, (1) Firm rock, 
(2) Hard pan, gyavel or sand in natural 
beds, (3), muck, made or ‘filled’ ground; 
and earthquake forces are taken as hori- 
zontal components acting at the base of 
the foundations with intensities varying 
with the nature of the soil. Calculations 
of the stresses imposed are based on 
either certain values of acceleration per 
second through each kind of foundation 
material, or equivalent values of lateral 
pressure per square foot on the vertical 
area above ground. 

“The city of Palo Alto, acting on the ad- 
vice of the chairman of its building com- 
mittee, Dr. Bailey Willis, is now consider- 
ing the adoption of these provisions as 
an amendment to its existing code. 

Fire Damage Slight 
“Conflagration dé umage was avoided by 
prompt cutting off of electric current and 
gas supply. Great credit is due to the 
electric sub-station operator, who risked 
his life during the collapse of the build- 


C D Adobe All Steel Total 
6 85 0 7. 98 
88 98 3 0 199 
110 22 4 0 140 
98 19 7 0 131 
38 6 6 0 50 
340 230 20 2 618 


\ definition of each division of the 
scale of damages as used by all con- 
cerned, is herewith appended: 

“(1) Undamaged.—No damage. 

“(2) Slightly Damaged.—Loss of chim- 
neys, glass fronts, cornice, interior em- 
bellishments, excessive amount of crack- 
ed or fallen plaster, small or hairline 
cracks—not serious. 

“(3) Moderately Damaged.—Parapets 
fallen, cracked or shattered walls cap- 
able of repair, no serious damage to 
frame. 

“(4)—Seriously Damaged. — |* 
cracked or shattered, walls 
floors cracked. 

“(5) Demolished.—Building fallen or 
necessary to raze. Repairs not econom- 
ically possible.” 


rame 
shattered, 


STEWART 103 YEARS OLD 


John A. Stewart, a former trustee of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe, and 
at present chairman of the board of the 
United States Trust Company, celebrat- 
ed his 103rd birthday last week at his 
home near Convent Station, N. J. Mr. 
Stewart retired from active business 
four years ago. He was for two years 
during the Civil War assistant treasurer 
of the United States, and was graduated 
from Columbia University in 1884. 








GreatAmerican 
Insurance Company 


im New Vo tk ~~ 


INCORPCRATED -1872 


ang po mepal 1.1925 


$12, ,500. 000.00 


VE FOR ALLY OTHER LIABILITIES 


21. 


38.962.19 


T SURPLU 


14, 337, 235. 32 
48,176.197.51 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$164,897,335.64 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$26,837,235.32 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
C. R. STREET, Vice-President 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


BOSTON OFFICE 


ROGERS & HOWES, 


Managers, 1 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK —-Wm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANUISCO— George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 


CHICAGO 


Wm. H. McGee & Co.,Geun’'l Agis., lusurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





Wants State Help To 
Make Newark Regular 


SITUATION IS UNSATISFACTORY 





Clerks’ Organization Says Companies 
Seem Unable to Stop Evils; Talks 
Of Legislative Appeal 





Now the insurance clerks of Newark 
have had their say relative to the situa- 
tion in fire insurance there. Their or- 
the Newark Insurance and 
Janking Athletic League, Inc., publishes 
an occasional bulletin and in the current 
issue makes the statement that the next 
move to make Newark fall into the line 
of regular practices is legislative action. 
Many will disagree with them, but here’s 
what the League has to say on the sub- 
ject: 

“We have existing in this city a very 
upset state of affairs. We have multi- 
plicity of agencies, accusation of excess 
commissions and a raft of undesirable 
brokers and agents. The companies have 
tried to get together in the Fire Insur- 
ance Society Agreement which was to 
function on July Ist, but nothing has 
been hatched from the egg as yet for 
the reason that there is no hen sitting 
on it. 


ganization, 


Board Is Grumbling 


“The Newark 
writers, the 


Joard of Fire Under- 
agency association, is grum- 
bling over conditions and now that the 
lire Society has apparently failed to 
act may step in and see what it can do. 

“Something has got to be done by 
someone. With the companies and agents 
squabbling among themselves, some rank 
outsiders have leaned over the fence 
and taken a good swat at both of them. 
Chrysler and the General Motors are 
both attempting to do more harm to the 
insurance fraternity than many people 
realize. Better call off the private fight 
and join hands to look after the new 
and mutual enemy. 

“Excess commissions are all wrong. 
Multiple agencies are also a detriment 
to the business, but the way to solve this 
situation is not for the companies to act 
separately or the agents to attempt it 
single handed. It can’t be done. 

“It has to come from legislation at 
Trenton that can control both sides and 
inflict punishment where and when it is 
needed. 

“Any up-to-date agent does not fear 
his rival who is conducting a legitimate 
insurance business along the same lines 
as himself. Its not quantity that hurts 
so much, its quality. 


Fair and Unfair Competition 


“If a company has three or four agents 
all earning their salt conducting a bona- 
fide agency business, that’s fair competi- 
tion, but if a company has forty or 
fifty so-called agents, consisting of every 
large property owner, auto salesmen, 
building and loan secretaries, holding 
corporations, lawyers and the like, that’s 
where the business is hit. Keep out of 
it everyone but the men qualified as 
insurance experts to serve the public. 
Qualification will weed out hundreds of 
these fake, commission grabbing shysters 
who are appointed simply because they 
are interested or can swing a few hun- 
dred dollars premium into some com- 
pany’s coffer. 

“The companies can’t agree among 
themselves as long as some of the com- 
panies hold out on them. They can’t 
be blamed for that. 

“The agents are up against the same 
thing. But if they both will pull to- 
gether and legislate the corrections 
needed with a majority working togeth- 
er this can be obtained. 

“Those vitally interested with the 
passage of this sort of a bill, for better 
conditions, stayed at home. Draw your 
own conclusions. Get together and pull 
for proper qualifications of agents by 
law. It’s the quality we want, and the 
quantity will take care of itself.” 
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PEYTON C. MARCH 
1864— 
“The spirit of the Americans is splendid.” 


The rank of General has been conferred on but seven of our military 


men in the history of the Country. 


“With everything AMERICAN CEI Reproduced by THE. AMERICAN 


tomorrow is secure.” A INsuRANCE Co, of Newark, N. J 
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Book Tells Story of 
London Fire Brigade 


STARTS WITH BIG FIRE OF 1666 
In That Conflagration 87 Churches and 
13,200 Houses ere Destroyed; 
Public Pays for Chimney Fires 


The London Sine Pens London, 
England, has issued a book describing 
fire fighting in London, going back to 
the great fire starting near the Tower 
in September, 1666, which swept the city, 
destroying St. Paul’s Church and 6 


other churches, and 13,200 houses. That 
followed four great London fires which 
were in 798, 982, 1086 and 1212. The 


early fires were very disastrous because 


houses were built of inflammable mate- 
rial. It was the First Mayor of Lon- 
don, Henry Fitz-Ailwin, who in 1189, 


promulgated a document encouraging the 
use of stone instead of wood, at any rate 
for party walls. 

The book then tells of the 
steps taken in building 
leading to resistance 


various 
construction 
against fire. 
Formation of Fire Brigades 
It was not until the 
tury that fire brigades were organized 
by the fire insurance offices. An act 
passed in 1707 told how these offices em- 
ployed water men for extinguishing fires 
and that these “water men by custom 
and skill, venture much further, and 
give greater help than any other per- 
sons not used to come into danger.” 
With those trained men, the London 
Fire Brigade had its origin, and the con- 
nection with the sea has continued to 
this day, for even now most of the Bri- 
gade’s recruits are 


seventeenth cen- 


seamen either from 
the Royal Navy or the Merchant Ser- 
vice. The Act of 1707 ordered every 


parish to keep one 


} large engine, one 
hand engine and one 


leather pipe. 


The London Fire Engine Establish- 
ment grew out of the formation by in- 
surance companies of private brigades, 


when through the efforts of R. 
Forde of the Sun Fire Office, 
was started. The 
amounted at the 
number of 
men 1,800. 

It was not until the famous fire in 
Tooley Street in 1861 that the authorities 
were convinced something had to be 
done by the municipality and after ne- 
gotiations between the Government, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
insurance companies, the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade Act of 1865 was passed, 
placing upon the board the duty of ex- 
tinguishing fires and of protecting life 
and property from. fire. 

In 1888 the Brigade passed under the 
control of the London County Council. 


Col. A. R. Dyer Chief 

The chief officer of the London 
Brigade is Colonel A. R. Dyer; the 
ior divisional officer is Major C. i B. 
ris. The strength is now about 
men. When appointed firemen 
one year upon probation. The 
get from 70 shillings 
week. There is a pension system. 
Since 1861 forty-two officers and men 
have lost their lives in execution of their 
duty. During the war the London Fire 
srigade did great work in connection 
with air raids. 

The Council makes no charge for the 


Bell 
the brigade 
annual expense 
start to £8,000; the 
stations 19, the number of 


Fire 
Sen- 
Mor- 
2,000 
serve 
firemen 
to 93 shillings a 


attendance of the Brigade at ordinary 
fires, but for chimney fires, which are 
always the result of neglect, penalties 


varying from 2s. 6d. to 20s., as fixed 
by the London County Council (General 
Powers) Act, 1900, are levied, and if 
not paid on de mand, may be recovered 
through pay sessions. 





THE LATEST SCIONS 


The Insurance Field ran the cleverest 
hes adline of last week. The caption read: 
National Fire Scions Ready.” The 


Story had reference to the organization 
of the Transcontinental and the Frank- 
lin Fire, by interests identified with the 
National of Hartford. 


LICENSED IN MICHIGAN 
General Motors Subsidiary Enters Auto- 
mobile State; Rumors Other Manu- 
facturers May Follow 

The General Exchange Insurance Cor- 
poration of New York, the General Mo- 
tors insurance subsidiary, has been 
licensed in Michigan by Commissioner 
L. T. Hands to write automobile fire and 
theft insurance. So far only one requisi- 
tion for appointment of an agent has 
been executed by the company, but it is 
understood that all sales agents of the 
General Motors enterprises will eventu- 
ally obtain licenses. 


Rumors throughout Michigan, center 
of the automotive industry, are to the 
effect that practically all of the large 


companies will soon be operating their 
own insurance companies, due to savings 
they claim to see possible. The wide- 
spread use of the payment plan for the 
purchase of automobiles is claimed to 
be forcing the step as an economy move 
on the part of the makers who wish to 
reduce the cost of finance company serv- 
ice. The big General Motors insurance 
company will soon be operating in every 
state, it is predicted. 

Charles I, 
casualty 
Insurance 
this week 


Heath, chief examiner of 

companies of the New York 
Department, is expected back 
from his vacation. 





NOW FIGHTING BANK AGENCIES 


Members of the executive committee 
of the Arkansas Association of Insur- 
ance Agents met last week to protest 
against a move by the First National 
Bank, Fort Smith, Ark., in establishing 
a bank agency there. The bank has 
created a subsidiary called the First Na- 
tional Investment Company which has 
circularized fire and casualty insurance 
companies asking for appointments as 
agents. The local agents have likewise 
written all companies operating in Ar- 
kansas requesting that they not appoint 
this bank as an agency. It, will be re- 
called that the Arkansas Association re- 


cently repudiated the declaration _of 
principles of the National Association 
because of the bank agency fight be 


National 
leading mem- 


Firemen’s and the 
Association. One of the 
bers of the executive committee now 
fighting bank agencies is Pinchback 
Taylor, a Firemen’s agent. 


tween the 





CLOSE BRANCH OFFICE 

The Underwriters Adjusting Company 
of Chicago, closed its Knoxville, Tenn. 
office on September 1, also’ discon 
tinuing adjustments in Tennessee. Sev- 
eral Kentucky counties, formerly han- 
dled by the Knoxville branch, are now 
under the supervision of the Louisville, 
Ky., office. 





216TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigiey Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts, 
San Francisco, Cal. 











AGENCY RE-ORGANIZED 


E. J. Dignum & Sons, Inc., Albany, in- 
surance brokers and agents has been 
chartered with $10,000 capital. Edward J., 
and Edward J. Dignum, Jr., 
are directors and subscribers. 
This incorporation represents a reorgan- 
E. J. Dignum agency which 
for twenty-five 
Edward J. Dignum, St. taking in 
as part of the new com- 


James J. 
Menands, 


ization of the 
has been in business 
years, 
his two sons 
pany. 





NEW YORK 


“There ain’t no such animal!” 


CHICAGO 


Tornadoes in California? 


a native son of the Golden State. 


Yet on August 9th, two funnel shaped clouds, evidently bent 
on staging a real movie thriller, cut a path of destruction in the 
Imperial Valley one-half a mile wide and four miles long, and 
than collided at Rockwood. Result—only two buildings left stand- 
ing upon their original sites. 


Just another one of the many proofs that keep piling up country- 
wide, showing that no State, city or section can claim immunity 
from windstorm or tornado damage. 


The period of fall storms is close at hand. While you are telling 
your clients that Tornado and Windstorm Insurance is necessary 
to complete protection, keep in mind that a policy in The Con- 
tinental will insure prompt and full payment of a just claim. 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


ERNZIST STURM, CHainman of THe Boaro 


PAUL L.HAID, Presivent 


CASH CAPITAL TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


MONTREAL 


said 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Conn Analyzes Stock 
And Mutual Rates 


FINDS ATTACKS ARE UNJUST 





Stock Companies in Ohio Have Gener- 
ally Lost on Farm Risks; Rates 
Not Exorbitant 
Insurance Superintendent Harry L. 
Conn of Ohio, who is one of the clearest 
thinking insurance commissioners and 
who can quickly distinguish between 
facts and propaganda, is engaged in ver- 
bal combat with one of those persons 
who periodically launch a sweeping at- 
tack against all stock insurance com- 
panies. Taking stock insurance farm 
rates in Ohio, which have recently been 
increased, as an excuse, a citizen of that 
state by the name of Charles Brand, of 
Urbana, has written three letters to Gov- 
ernor Vic Donahey complaining at what 
he terms the exorbitant charges of stock 
insurers and seeking intervention by the 

insurance department. 

Three times Commissioner Conn has 
replied to these attacks, stating in each 
of his letters to the governor that the 
insurance department has no legal right 
to pass upon insurance rates except in 
matters of discrimination. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Conn has gone on each occasion 
beyond the legal phase and made a good 
defense of present insurance rates in 
Ohio. 

In his latest communication to the 
governor, written late last week, Superin- 
tendent Conn says: 


Farm Mutual Experience 


“Since your correspondent seems dis- 
inclined to accept the statements of the 
stock companies themselves regarding 
farm rates, it might interest him to know 
the experience of the farm mutuals. 
These latter operate in a small territory, 
with a minimum of expense and no capi- 
tal investment; notwithstanding, many 
of them have been obliged recently to 
increase rates. 

“An Erie County company, whose rate 
in 1923 was $1.00 per thousand, increased 
the rate for 1924 to $3.50. The Lake 
Township Mutual increased from $1.20 
to $2.50, the Norton Mutual Association 
from $1.60 to $2.50, while the Pickaway 
County Farmers increased from $1.50 to 
$2.50, The rate in the Muskingum Farm 
Mutual was jumped from $2.00 per thou- 
sand in 1923, to $4.00 in 1924. Some of 
the associations continued their former 
rates while still others were able to re- 
duce their rates, depending, of course, 
upon their experience. Some of these 


latter, however, have begun to show 
deficits. 
“The secretary of one farm mutual 


wrote me a few days ago as follows: 
‘It looks now as if our next assessment 
will have to be higher as our losses this 
season have been excessively heavy thus 
far.’ 

“Another secretary wrote: ‘While the 
average rate for the past five years has 
been abnormally high and should not be 
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taken as a fair basis upon which to judge 
the future rate, we cannot but feel that 
the average rate must inevitably increase 
over the ten year agerage of 23%c, un- 
less the average farmer exercises more 
care in protecting his property from loss 
by fire and lightning.’ 

“IT am informed that for years the 
farm: .ates in all the states surrounding 
Ohio (cxcept Indiana) have been and are 
higher than the present new farm rates 
in this state. 

“Regarding stock insurance company 
rates generally in Ohio, the Inspection 
Bureau table of rates on brick buildings 
in cities and towns, issued last February, 
shows that in comparison with Ohio, the 
rate on similar risks was nine per cent 
higher in Wisconsin, forty-five per cent 
higher in Colorado, forty-five per cent 
higher in Indiana, sixty-three per cent 
higher in Kansas, sixty-three per cent 
higher in West Virginia, eighty-two per 
cent higher in Northern Illinois, eighty- 
two per cent higher in Michigan and 
one hundred per cent higher in Ken- 
tucky. 

“The Ohio Farmers, one of the com- 
panies which has been a real institution 
in this state for many years, advises that 
not a single agent or policy owner of the 
company has complained about the in- 
crease of rates, evidently recognizing that 
lessons of experience and not mere 
whims are the basis of rates. Brand’s 
former letter said the Ohio Farmers has 
a million dollar surplus accumulated 
from writing farm business only. A 
letter from Mr, Hawley, president of the 
Ohio Farmers, under date of August 25, 
1925, reads: 


Ohio Farmers Lost 


“T am wondering if Brand’s_ state- 
ment regarding the Home and Aetna 
are as far from the facts as his refer- 
ence to the Ohio Farmers. Ohio and 
Indiana are the only states in the en- 
tire territory in which this company 
operates where we will write any farm 
business and in Ohio less than 45% 
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of our entire premiums are from the 
farm department. Nearly forty-five 
years ago the managers of this com- 
pany discovered that if we were to 
continue writing farm business only, 
they could not succeed. Because of 
the fact that the plant has been de- 
veloped and built up around this farm 
business, it has continued to write this 
class at a heavy loss. During the last 
ten years our total premiums in Ohio 
farm business were $6,298,546.00. Our 
losses and expenses were $7,259,548.00. 

We have no capital and pay no divi- 
dends. We have no exorbitant  sal- 
aries.’ 

“Brand further says the Home Insur- 
ance Company has a large capital stock 
and a large surplus, the latter from 
stock dividends. Does he infer the div- 
idends have been illegally or wrongfully 
set aside or declared? If so and if that 
company is a member of an ‘insurance 
trust,’ as Brand intimates, perhaps the 
matter should be referred by him to 
some of the state departments of jus- 
tice. It is hardly necessary to say that 
companies with large assets are needed 
by the public, since insurance lines are 
much higher than formerly. One manu- 
facturing plant alone in Ohio has_ its 
buildings and stock, located in one of 
the smaller cities of this state, insured 
against fire in the sum of thirty-two 
million dollars. 


“The above is written solely for the 
purpose of showing that Brand will not 
yield to facts. This department is not 
the protagonist of the insurance com- 
panies. I stated and now repeat that 
we have neither approved nor disap- 
proved the new rates. We have no au- 
thority in the premises. If the General 
Assembly sees fit to give the insurance 
department the rate-making power, 
which will involve an investigation not 
only of premium receipts but also of 
expenditures of companies, including 
profits, loss adjustments, fees, salaries, 
traveling and other items, we shall go 
into the matter without fear or favor. 


Conn Asks Obedience 
To Brokerage Laws 


SOME EVASIONS ATTEMPTED 





Ohio Insurance Supt. Says Companies 
Should Not Take Business From 
Unlicensed Brokers 





The State Department of Insurance of 
Ohio often goes to the original source, 
or what it feels certain is the source, of 
troubles that occur in that state. Re- 
cently, it appears, policies were forward- 
ed by a number of companies to local 
agents for their counter-signatures, 
presumably business secured by brokers 
not licensed in Ohio. These companies 
have received letters from the insurance 
department, pointing out the laws gov- 
erning insurance brokers and asking 
them or their brokerage departments to 
be more careful in the future as to 
whether brokers offering them business 
from Ohio have authority from the in- 
surance department to transact insurance 
business in that state. A copy of a 
letter from Superintendent Conn, along 
this line, has come into our hands which 
reads as follows: 

“The attention of the Division of In- 
surance is directed to the attempted con- 
summation of insurance contracts by the 
counter-signature of your agents in 
Ohio, which insurance contracts have 
been sent to agents in this state either 
directly from your office or from the 
brokerage department of your company. 
In certain instances it is definitely as- 
certained that the business was offered 
your company or the brokerage depart- 
ment of your company by bro«ers with- 
out authority to engage in insurance 
transactions in Ohio and upon your com- 
pany or the brokerage department of 
your company being asked the question 
by your Ohio agents as to where the 
business originated, i.e., from a licensed 
broker or not, rather than answer the 
question propounded by your agent you 


(Continued on page 22) 


“The sole power of this department as 
to rates is in matters of discrimination. 
If your correspondent knows of specific 
cases or even of a single case of dis- 
crimination in rates in this state and will 
give us the facts, we shall investigate 
and remove the discrimination, if it ex- 
ists. And this is no preferential treat- 
ment of your correspondent, for this of- 
fice is open for that purpose to any of 
the six million good people of Ohio. 

“It will avail your correspondent 
nothing to repeat again and yet again 
his charges that insurance rates in this 
state are too high. Compared with some 
states, they are very low. In any event, 
neither distortion of facts nor erroneous 
conclusions will cause this department 
to assume a jurisdiction it does not pos- 
sess under the law.” 
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Insurance in South Africa | 


Although South 
large space on the 


Africa fills a very 
map, from the point 
of view of insurance income, it cuts very 
little ice as yet. can deny that 
there are enormous potentialities about 
the country, but for the moment, the in- 


No one 


surance companies operating there are 
not having too easy a time. 

Fire business in South Africa comes 
under a tariff to which all companies 
belong, that is, with the exception of 
one. The area covered by the tariff is 
the whole of the Union of South Africa, 
together with Rhodesia and Portuguese 
East Africa, the center 
being Capetown with three local execu- 
Transvaal and Natal. 


administrative 


tives at Capetown, 

On the whole, the tariff is observed 
fairly well, but non-tariff competition 
from Lloyds has made it very difficult 
in parts to hold together. Under the 
local executive 
committees are empowered to make spe- 


rules of the association, 


cial discounts off tariff rates in order 
to meet and cope with this form of com- 
petition. The result, it is generally ad- 
mitted, has not been altogether satisfac- 
tory, for frequently discounts amount- 
ing to 50 per cent and more have been 
sanctioned in order to defeat the enemy. 


15,000 Specially Rated Risks in South 
Africa 


To give an idea of the extent to which 
this provision is made use of, it may be 
said that there are close upon 15,000 
risks in South Africa thus specially 
rated and the public have, in many cases, 
not scrupled to take advantage of this 
condition of affairs. 

There are three local companies with 
head offices in Capetown and Johannes- 
burg, and approximately forty other for- 
eign companies also working in the 
country. The total annual premium in- 
come for the whole of the Union of 
South Africa, from all sources, exclud- 
ing life business is only about £1,800,000 
so that it can readily be seen that the 
scramble for business is very keen. 

In regard to the method of working, 
most of the companies have their own 
branch managers supervising their busi- 
ness, but a few have chief agents only. 
Companies are allowed one chief agent 
in each of the seventeen principal towns, 
but a number of sub-agents, varying in 
sumber from thirty in Capetown to two 
in Bulawayo, according to the size of the 
-9wn concerned, only two being allowed 
ii small towns. It will at once be seen 
tuat with the large number of companies 
c ympeting for a relatively small avail- 
adle volume of business, the number of 
fzms, not being agents and having any 
tusiness under their control, is practi- 
ally nil, and that is one of the great 
difficulties a company, wishful of start- 
ng business in South Africa, is faced 
with. Practically all the good business 
is tied up to the larger British companies. 

gency commission is 15 per cent in the 
Cape Province and other areas under 
the tariff, except Natal and the muni- 
cipal areas of Johannesburg and Pre- 
toria, where it is 10 per cent. A chief 
agent’s commission is not limited by 
tariff and as payment is made in various 
forms and under various guises, it is 
difficult to get an approximate average 
figure, but it would seem that it hovers 
between 22% and 25 per cent. This 

; would make the cost of fire business in 
South Africa somewhere in the region 
of 331-3 per cent, but it is well known 
that quite a few companies pay even 
more than that. The expense is due 
largely to the disproportion between the 
tremendous field to be worked and con- 
trolled and the comparatively small pre- 
mium income to be extracted therefrom. 





Like many other countries, during the 
war, South Africa’s fire business was ex- 
ceptionally good, but conditions have 
vastly changed since then and from an 
underwriter’s point of view, it is prob- 
ably now one of the most dangerous 
countries in the world. : 

The paramount feature of fire busi- 
ness in South Africa is the moral hazard, 
which far transcends any other feature 
of the business. In consequence of the 
very mixed and poor calibre of the small- 
er traders of the country the moral haz- 
ard receives the first consideration over 
all others by a South African underwrit- 
er. Trade slumped in 1921 when the 
bottom dropped right out of the wool 
market and gold and diamonds also de- 
clined in price and the slump was fol- 
lowed by an enormous leap in the loss 
ratio of South African markets. This 
phenomenon is of course not peculiar to 
South Africa but is more noticeable 
there. 

The fire fighting appliances in the larg- 
er towns of the Union are quite good, 
especially in Johannesburg, Capetown 
and Durban. By a tariff regulation, com- 
panies are bound not to corttribute 
directly or indirectly, to the upkeep of 
fire brigades. A fair number of sprink- 
ler installations are in use in the larger 
towns, both in the industrial risks and in 
shops and where they are installed, to- 
gether with the regulation supply of 
buckets, ete., a 50 per cent. discount is 
allowed. 

The Transvaal 

The principal business producing areas 
are the Transvaal and Cape Province 
which provide nearly two-thirds of the 
entire premium income of the Union, 

Each of the different States has its 
own distinctive risk. For instance, in the 
Transvaal the chief feature of the fire 
business is the mining risk. In the case 
of some of the larger mines the busi- 
ness is pooled between certain offices 
but in many other cases it is the sub- 
ject of competition in the open market 
but where such is the case, competition 
has cut the rates so fine that it is hardly 
worth while, nowadays, writing the busi- 
There is therefore, a nominal rate 
for screening houses, ete., of about eight 
shillings per cent, but in open competi- 
tion it is sometimes difficult to carry more 


ness. 
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than two and sixpence per cent. In Natal 
sugar is extensively grown and _ this 
commodity forms an important interest 
both in the fire and marine departments. 
A number of sugar mills have been put 
up of first class construction and where 
the process of refining is not carried 
out, are rated at an annual of five shill- 
ings per cent. whilst refineries are 
charged eighteen shillings and sixpence 
per cent. Sugar mills in Natal are much 
superior to those in other parts of the 
Union, as will be seen when it is men- 
tioned that for sugar mills outside of 
Natal the rate is ten shillings per cent. 
There is one feature of the business 
peculiar to Natal, that is to say, that 
only in this colony is it compulsory under 
the tariff for all insurance to be made 
subject to average. Elsewhere in the 
Union it is compulsory to apply average 
on up country stores only. 


Orange Free State 

The Orange Free State is mainly agri- 
cultural and the business there has been 
very bad. Up country stores prove a 
frequent and heavy source of loss. There 
is a large Dutch element in this State 
and many of the fires are reputed to 
have been caused by acts of revenge by 
natives for what they consider ill treat- 
ment: by their Dutch masters under the 
old repressive Dutch laws which are still 
in force. 

The last remaining Province is Cape 
Province which has a number of indus- 
tries including wine and tobacco growing, 
canning, saw-mills, etc. Tobacco fac- 
tories (packing only) carry a rate vary- 
ing from six shillings and sixpence for 
drying, two shillings and sixpence per 
cent tor machinery, two shillings and six- 
pence for roasting and two shillings and 
sixpence per cent. for box making. 
Growing crops are covered against fire 
at the tariff rates of sixty-five shillings 
per cent. to seventy shillings per cent., 
according to situation, but a seventy- 
five per cent. valuation clause is insisted 
upon and no discounts are allowed, 

Various other forms of insurance are 
written in a minor way, such as_per- 
sonal accident business, loss of profits 
insurance, riot and civil commotion and 
hail insurance. The latter branch is 
only, as yet, in its extreme infancy and 
no statistics are yet available as to its 
desirability. 


Brevoort 


Madison Street, east of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
principal stores, 
banks, business 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
moderate cost. 
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President. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance com- 


peng is in the conservatism of its man- 
ement, and the management of THE 
NOV! 


HA ‘OVER is an absolute assurance of 


the security of its policy. 
CHARLES. W. HIGLEY, President 


MONTGOMERY arr Vice-President 
J. G. HOL MAN, Secy. 
H. 7. GIBERSON. Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
Howle, Jarvis & Wright, ine., General Agents 
Metropolitan Distriet 
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HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
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Tells Requirements 
of a Local Agency 


MAY HANDLE OVER 130 LINES 
Bruns, Allis & Sensis of Syracuse Issue 
Booklet Describing Agency and 
Service It Renders 


Allis & Munns,: Inc., 
local agencies in 
N. Y., has prepared an i 
unique booklet 
and service it 


sruns, 
the large 


one of 
Syracuse, 
interesting and 
describing the agency 
renders. Only four pages 
in size, this pamphlet contains the fol- 
lowing information; the number and 
names of companies in the office; the 
kinds of insurance written; brief per 
sonal histories of members of the firm; 
names and positions of everyone in the 
facts about insurance 


agency; service 
and reasons for selling stock company 
insurance only. There are twenty com 


panies in the agency, which writes up- 
wards of 140 kinds of insurance protec 
tion. The booklet also lists many of the 
leading clients of the agency for ref 
erence purposes, 

Frederick V. 
and W. H. A. 
agency, are 
cles. Mr. 
I-xcelsior 
York. 

Speaking of the service an 
can render the pamphlet says: 

“Keeping pace with advance practices 
in all other businesses, the local insur- 
ance agency is called upon today to do 
many new and profitable things for the 


3runs, William FE. Allis 
Munns, members of the 
well-known in insurance cir 
3runs is also president of the 
Insurance Company of New 


agency 


public which it serves, 

“Not so many years ago the public 
was quite content to have its insurance 
agent deliver a policy and later come 
around for a premium and perform no 
service until the anniversary of a simi 
lar program again occurred. 

Must Know All Lines 

“Today the average insurance agency 


writes anywhere from 40 to 85 different 
types of insurance contracts. The buying 


public now requires that its insurance 
agency know or have information avail 
able relative to practically every type 


of insurance coverage. 

“An up-to-date insurance agency must 
be fully organized because the business 
is now so big that no one individual 
can know it all. 

“The Bruns, Allis & Munns, Inc. 
agency has a most complete office plant 
with up-to-date machinery and equip 
ment. Information of every kind in re 
lation to the business of its client is im 
mediately and completely accessible. 

“This agency knows thoroughly how 
insurance rates are arrived at and is able 
to explain in detail to its client every 
element of insurance cost. 

“We analyze completely the needs of 
our customers and give to our customers 
the very best protection possible under 
available contracts. We see that the 
contract between the client and the in 
surance company is a contract binding 
upon both and that both parties are re 
sponsible and able at any time to carry 
out their individual promises during the 
policy year. 

“The client is entitled to and gets 
from us a continuous service represent 
ed by a check-up in values and a study 
of changes in physical conditions or le 

gal position. 

“Finally, this agency 
when the unexpécted 


is always ready, 
happens, to be 


at the service of its clients, day or night, 
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in secing that loss or accident, or any 
misfortune, is given the indemnity 
promptly and completely which the con- 
tract between the insurance company 
and the client previously agreed upon.” 
Sells Stock Insurance Only 

In presenting arguments 
insurance ayainst mutual 
Bruns, Allis & Munns say: 

‘(1) A large share of our income comes 
from enterprises organized along stock 
corporation lines. That is, the business 
is owned by individual stockholders and 
is made successful through the use of 
the capital of these investors. While 
mutual insurance is the oldest form of 
insurance, it was also for years the only 
available form of insurance protection, 
SO also 


for stock 
msurance 


was mutual business partner- 
ship the oldest form of joint business 
effort. The modern development is the 
stock corporation in industry and in 


commerce as well as in insurance. 
LICENSED IN NEW JERSEY 


Guaranty Fire to Start With Paid-in 
Capital of $100,000 and Surplus 
of $60,000 

The Guaranty Fire of Newark has been 
licensed by the New Jersey Department 
of Banking and Insurance. It has an 
authorized capital of $2,000,000 and a 
paid-in capital at present of $100,000 and 
a cash surplus of $60,000. Additional 
stock is still being sold to the public. 
The home office of the Guaranty is lo- 
cated at 20 Washington Place, Newark. 

Officers of the Guaranty are: Robert 
S. Hudspeth, Jersey City, Chairman of 
the Board; F. Spencer Baldwin, Newark, 
President; Arthur C. Hensler, Newark, 
Vice ‘President ; John F. Conroy, New- 
ark, Vice-President; Harrison H. Whea- 
ton, Atlantic Highlands, Treasurer; 
Horace H. Wemple, Elizabeth, Secre- 
tary. Among other members of the 
Board of Directors are, H. Otto Witt- 
penn, Jersey City; William Libbey, 
Princetin; Spencer D. Baldwin, Hacken- 
sac; William Goodman, Harrison; 
Anthony N. Ruffu, Atlantic City; H. N. 
Friend, Orange; William D._ Ripley, 
Newark; C. J. Curtain, East Orange; 
Wim. Pitt Mason, Jr., Englewood. 


ANALYZES FIREMEN’S STOCK 

Clinton Gilbert, a broker specializing 
on insurance company stocks, has issued 
a descriptive circular on the Firemen’s of 
Newark. 


F. V. WOOSTER DIES 
Frederick V. Wooster, for many years 
in insurance in Boston and Winches- 
ter, Mass., died this week-at his home 
in Winchester at the age of 74 years. 

He had been ill for a long while. 








ANTHONY MATRE, President 











Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


Under Same Management THE GREAT WESTERN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO.—A Reinsurance Co.—Capital $400,000. 





NAPOLEON PICARD, Secretary-Treasurer 
LICENSED IN 


Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 


Carolina, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin 


MARQUETTE 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE ene 


Texas, 


HICAGO 
A good company for good agents. 
Assets Over Two Million Dollars. 














NEW JERSEY RATE QUIZ 
Legislative Cunaiiines Says Fire Insur- 
ance Competition is Not Broad 
Enough; To Hold Hearings 


A probe of fire insurance rates in 
New Jersey will be conducted soon by 
the Bright legislative investigating com- 
mittee of that state according to an an- 
nouncement made late last week. Sen- 
ator Alexander Simpson, of Hudson 
Country, a member of the committee, 
charges that there is a restriction of 
competition in the fire insurance field, 
increasing steadily since the passage ten 
years ago of the Ramsey Act. Members 
of the New Jersey Department of Bank- 
ing and Insurance are going to be called 
to testify before the committee. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 


The annual convention at Harrisburg, 
Pa., on October 29 and 30 of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Insurance Agents 
will be devoid of set speeches according 
to the program committee. John R. 
Henry, of Harrisburg, president of the 
Insurance Association of Central Penn- 
sylvania, is in general charge of conven- 
tion affairs. Among the leading topics 
for discussion will be the proposed 20% 
flat commission in Pennsylvania, the pro- 
gress of the Milwaukee Declaration, and 
the question of dual representation of 
stock and mutual companies in one of- 
fice. 





JOINS CRETH & SULLIVAN, INC. 

George W. Ruhl, for over thirty years 
with Wilson & Co., of Philadelphia, and 
well-known in fire insurance circles 


there, will become associated on October 
1 with Creth & Sullivan, Inc., as man- 
ager of the fire agency department. 


Russell Bleakley, vice-president of Creth 
& Sullivan, who has been manager of 
the department, will cooperate with Mr. 
Ruhl and will spend more of his time in 
developing the brokerage end of the 
business. At the Wilson & Co. offices 
Mr. Ruhl will be succeeded by John 
Williamson, who has been his assistant 
for the last two years. 


YIELDS IN LOUISIANA 

The Palmetto Fire has agreed to have 
all certificates on Chrysler business 
originating in Louisiana countersigned 
in that state by a resident agent of the 
company, to pay commissions and to re- 
port the business for taxation. Because 
of this agreement the Louisiana state 
insurance department has withdrawn its 
objections to the C hrysler-Palmetto plan. 








QO. Edwin ay Brooklyn agent, has 
returned from abroad. 


COMPROMISE EXPLOSION LOSS 


Fire Companies to Pay 50% on Phila- 
delphia Claim Although They Do 
Not Admit Liability 


Fire companies writing the insurance 
on the building, machinery and contents 
of the cleaning and dyeing plant of A. 
F. Bornot Bros. Company in Philadel- 
phia, have agreed to pay a claim, on a 
compromise basis, upon a loss for which 
they are not liable. This situation is 
this—one of the buildings of the estab- 
lishment, containing explosive fluids, 
which was uninsured because of the 
great risk attached, blew up on June 
29 of this year and caused serious dam- 
age to adjoining buildings belonging to 
the company. Fire followed causing 
about $1,200 damage. 

Liability under the fire policies to ma- 
chinery and buildings was freely admit- 
ted and it was agreed to pay the $1,200 
claim. However, in addition claim was 
filed for a loss of about $7,000 which the 
adjusters said was due to the explosion 
and not the fire. The assured stated his 
willingness to settle this extra claim for 
$4,000 or bring suit for the full amount 
if the insurance companies refused to 
pay. The standard form of fire policy 
specifically excludes liability for explo- 
sion losses, but adjusters for the com- 
panies say they do not want to bring 
the case into court as it would attract 
unfavorable publicity. The three wit- 
nesses to the origin of the fire were 
killed by the explosion. So, although 
liability has not been admitted the com- 
panies have agreed to settle for $4,000, 


VETERAN BROKER DIES 


Major James W. Nesbit, of Oakdale, 
Pa., a veteran of three wars and an in- 
surance broker, eighty-four years of age, 
died last week at his home. He was active 
in Republican political circles and served 
for many years in the state legislature 


SEES CLIFF DWELLERS’ HOMES 

James H. Doyle, associate counsel of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, has returned from Colorado. While 
there he paid an interesting visit to the 
ruins of the cliff dwellers in the Mancos 
River country. 











Brokerage Laws 
(Continued from page 20) 


or your brokerage department has or- 
dered the policy returned. 


“The above cited situation impress 
the Division of Insurance that your com- 
pany or your brokerage department 


(either or both) do not exercise suffi- 
cient care in the matter of sending busi- 
ness to Ohio which originates from bro- 
kers not admitted to do business in this 
state, and we are now cautioning you 
and asking you in the future to be more 
careful and not send business to your 
Ohio agents which is received in your 
office or in the brokerage department 
of your company from a broker who 1s 
not authorized to engage in insurance 
transactions in this state by the Division 
of Insurance. 

“The insurance laws of Ohio make 
provision for the licensing of brokers 
and in connection with insurance tran- 
sactions in this state, you will please ob- 
serve that if brokers wish to participate 
in insurance transactions consummated 
in Ohio, they must be qualified. 








PROVIDENT 


Fire Insurance Company 


83 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 
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To more clearly consider what an in- : 
Shows Weaknesses dividual desires when purchasing an in- 1897 1925 
Of Reciprocal Plan surance contract, let us go back to the Integrity Service 


SECURITY IS QUESTIONED 





Issuing Power of Attorney to Stranger 
A Big Hazard; Prompt Service 
Usually Lacking 


Milton C. Kennedy, special agent of 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity, has 
written an interesting review of recipro- 
cal exchanges for “The Adjuster.” On 
account of the increasing competition 
from reciprocals a knowledge of their 
strong and weak points is not amiss for 
any local agent. Extracts from Mr. 
Kennedy’s article follow: 

If a reciprocal has any justification, 
it is as a local association—where each 
member knows all the other members 
and where all the risks are of like kind. 
It is when these limitations are over- 
stepped, as they usually are, that the or- 
ganizations become illogical. 

Every active agent is continually con- 
fronted with the competition of recipro- 
cal insurance carriers. Each time he no 
doubt wonders why so many individuals 
are prevailed upon to purchase coverage 
of this nature. In most cases it is found 
that the primary reason for such a pur- 
chase is either a lower initial cost or a 
promised dividend. 

Let us consider first why the recipro- 
cals write insurance for less, and second, 
why the rates for stock insurance are 
slightly higher. 

The reciprocal organizations .are so- 
called “non-profit enterprises” and each 
member is supposed to benefit by being 
a member by the amount which would 
represent the profit to the independent 
carrier. If the reciprocal suffers a bad 
experience, the result is a deficit, except 
as some surplus may have been accumu- 
lated. At no time has the exchange 
made a profit, so there is no fund to ab- 
sorb this deficit. 


Losses Certain 


It is a well-known fact that no com- 
pany can enjoy a good experience every 
year and that there are certain to be 
times when losses and expense will 
greatly exceed premium income. When 
a year of this kind strikes a reciprocal, 
there is no reserve to meet the losses. 
No so with the stock company. The 
stock companies have taken their just 
profit in the good years and have built 
up a surplus with which to meet such 
contingencies. Through long years of 
experience and immeasurable amounts of 
statistical accumulations and computa- 
tions the stock companies have devel- 
oped the rate which they charge for as- 
suming any given risk. This rate is a 
fair rate. It is the rate which will pro 
vide a sufficient fund to meet losses at 
all times, since it is based on mathemati 
cal measurement of the expected losses 
over a period of a great many years. 
This rate also includes a very small per- 
centage of profit to the stockholders of 
the company. In return for this nominal 
profit the stockholder must stand ready, 
and does willingly, to bear any loss 
which may fall upon him as a result of 
his participation in the insurance busi- 
ness. Every man who takes a risk ex- 
pects to be recompensed for so doing. 
Why is it that so many people begrudge 
this recompense to those who invest in 
insurance stock? 


basic principle upon which sound insur- 
ance is unquestionably founded, and that 
is, in return for a small amount, called 
a premium, the purchaser of an insur- 
ance contract is absolutely relieved from 
any chance of the loss of a larger 
amount, which is the value of the prop- 
erty protected. When an individual ac- 
cepts a policy in a reciprocal carrier he 
does not receive a contract which com- 
plies with the priaciple stated above, as 
he assumes in that contract the respon- 
sibility for the loss which may be in- 
curred by other policyholders. In return 
for his premium he has not received ab- 
solute relief from the possibility of a 
loss, but only a partial and qualified 
promise of such relief. When an indi- 
vidual pays a premium to a stock insur- 
ance company in return for a contract of 
insurance, he is certain beyond any 
doubt that such contract cannot in any 
way cost him any more than his orig- 
inal payment, and that the responsibility 
for the payment of losses rests not upon 
him, but is guaranteed by the surplus 
and capital of the company from which 
he has bought his policy. The above 
argument might well be illustrated by 
the following: 


Not Sound Business 


In any other walk of life a man of 
sound business training would hesitate 
to issue a power-of-attorney to anyone 
whom he did not know intimately and 
in whom he did not have the utmost 
confidence, both as to trustworthiness 
and competence. 

If a neighbor of yours whom you 
knew to be worth a million or more 
walked into your office and asked you to 
sign a power-of-attorney giving him the 
right to assume in your name indebted- 
ness without limit and without consult- 
ing you, would you, even though you 
knew him to be thoroughly reliable, sign 
such a power-of-attorney? What would 
you think of a business man who would? 
Yet this is exactly what this same busi- 
ness man does when he signs the power- 
of-attorney for an inter-insurance ex- 
change, and he usually signs it for a 
total stranger, not even inquiring as to 
whether such stranger has given a suffi- 
cient bond for the safe keeping of any 
moneys that come into his possession. 


Reciprocals and Auto Insurance 


We wish to discuss particularly in this 
article the operations of reciprocal car- 
riers in connection with automobile in- 
surance. Every automobile owner desir- 
ing insurance should seek at least the 
following four things: 

1. Certainty of cost. 

2. Absolute transfer and 
of all risk. 

3. Complete security in case of loss. 

4. High-grade service. 

Unless the prospective assured receives 
all of these, he is entering into a con- 
tract which can hardly be termed a com- 
plete contract of insurance. 

We have already pointed out that the 
cost of insurance in a reciprocal exchange 
is an uncertainty. Members may pay a 
small initial premium, but they are liable 
for a much larger sum. Since such is the 
case, it is impossible to accomplish the 
second point above, because so long as 
there is an uncertainty of cost there is 
not a definite elimination of risk. 

With reference to the third item of 
complete security in case of loss, and 


elimination 
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particularly in regards to automobile lia- 
bility insurance, we find today the nec- 
essity of carrying high limits of indemn- 
nity. Sums as high as $100,000 have 
been awarded persons injured in auto- 
mobile accidents. To meet competition 
reciprocals have to assume high limits 
for their subscribers They have not, 
however, the advantage of obtaining 
adequate re-insurance as have stock 
companies, and either carry the entire 
limit, thereby greatly increasing the risk 
of each individual subscriber, or usually 
obtain reinsurance through some other 
reciprocal organization. Some interest- 
ing legal entanglements have resulted in 
such practice, and both the subscribers 
of the reinsurance reciprocal and the re- 
ciprocal obtaining the reinsurance have 
suffered loss. In connection with auto- 
mobile liability insurance we would also 
point out the possibility of a deferred 
liability. It is a well-known and accept- 
ted fact that in case of an injury to 
a minor that that person is not barred 
under the statute of limitations from 
bringing action against the responsible 
party until one year after reaching the 
age of majority. It can be seen that in 
the case of an injury to a child that a 
claim might be made many years after- 
wards against the owner of the automo- 
bile causing the injury. 

Insurance in a reciprocal exchange 
which was not in existence at the time 
of a claim of this sort would be of abso- 
lutely no value. An assured can feel cer- 
tain that a stock company which has 
been operating over a period of years 
will be continuing to do business for the 
next several years, 


Further Hazards 


In the reciprocal, an always present 
hazard which tends to increase the un- 
certainty is the fact that the commis- 
sions earned by the attorney depend upon 
the premium income, being a percentage 
of every premium collected. Naturally, 
the attorney is interested in obtaining as 
many subscribers as possible, and as he 
has almost complete power in accepting 
and rejecting prospective subscribers as 
members, he may use this opportunity 
to increase his own income by accepting 
undesirable risks. Experience has shown 
that even with a board of directors su- 
pervising his actions, this hazard is a 
very real one. 

Desire for a large premium income, so 
as to swell his commissions, may cause 
the attorney-in-fact to reinsure other 
reciprocals. In such a case, subscribers 
are not exchanging and sharing risks, 
but are becoming primarily liable in 
case of excess losses. Due to the form 
of organization, a subscriber may be 
made to assume the entire loss and the 
burden of collecting the proportions 
from each of the other subscribers, 


many years. Reciprcoals, due to their 
loose form of organization, are almost 
entirely free from this supervision. In 

State supervision of insurance carriers 
has been thought to be a necessity for 
the absence of supervision, abuse of 
power on the part of the attorney-in- 
fact, fraudulent statements and many 
other illegal practices are possible. 

Stock company assureds face none of 
these hazards. They are liable for no 
additional payments. The cost is cer- 
tain. The risk is transferred entirely to 
the stockholders of the company. 


Service 


Finally, the stock companies are able 
to offer better services in many ways 
While some reciprocals have agency or- 
ganizations, this is not usually the case. 
Each agent of a stock company stands 
ready to give the assured any service 
possible, in a settlement of claims, in 
offering insurance advice and in the 
many other ways which they have at 
hand. 

One big advantage to the automobile 
owner who is doing any amount of 
traveling is the fact that the large stock 
companies have agents in every town of 
any size. Reciprocals, on the other hand, 
usually work in a limited territory only, 
and are unable to provide the necessary 
service to subscribers who have moved 
away from or are traveling out of the 
territory. Assured in the large stock 
companise can travel all over the United 
States and Canada without once losing 
touch with their insurance carrier. 

When the policy holder buys insur- 
ace, he has a right to expect to be in- 
demnified for loss according to the terms 
of a definite contract, for which he pays 
a definite price, and to be favored with 
the services of experienced agents, in- 
spectors and adjusters. He will receive 
these when insuring in a stock company 
of unquestioned standing. 


HYSTERIA INSURANCE 

The Hess Real Estate Company, agents 
at Arkansas City, in conjunction with a 
local theatre, got out an imitation pol- 
icy during June Jubilee Week, stating 
that the theatre had arranged with the 
Hess Company to insure its patrons for 
$1,000,000 against loss on account of legal 
liability resulting from hysteria while 
witnessing the great fun film, “Forty 
Winks.” Liability on each individual 
was placed at $100. 





CHARTER HARRY F. MILLER, INC. 

Harry F. Miller, Inc., Manhattan, in- 
surance brokers, has been chartered at 
Albany with $20,000 capital. H. F. Miller, 
Jr., Bellerose, J. F. Doherty, Rockaway, 
H. G. Wallace, Brooklyn are the incor- 
porators. 








Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
555 Asylum Street. Hartford, Conn. 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, U. S. Mer. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
1 Liberty Street, New York 








Assets $9,178,568.64 








45 John Street 








| SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


United States Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
J. H. Vreeland, Manager 


A Nine Million Dollar Company, Fifty Per Cent of Whose Assets Will 
Cover All Liabilities 


John G. Hilliard, Inc., Agent 


Net Surplus $4,731,038.38 











New York City 
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Penn. Agent Replies 
To Biddle’s Letter 


ON MILWAUKEE DECLARATION 


Sustains Theory That Agents Must 
Give Business Only To Companies 
Loyal to » Prinsiptos 


EASTERN 
letter from 


Several iaha: ago THE 
UnpDERWRIIER published a 
Charles FH, Biddle, former president of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents, in which he gave his opinions 
why some agents were failing to follow up 
the Milwaukee Declaration of the Na- 
tional Association and in which also he 
advocated business loyalty to fire com- 
panies adhering to local agency principles. 
This letter was likewise published in “The 
Pennsylvanian,” the official organ of the 
Pennsylvania Association, and brought a 
reply from one of the leading agenis in 
the state. It ts given herewith: 


3iddle : 


it was in the June issue of 
‘The Pennsylvanian’ that I saw your 
letter to Mr. Eager, one of the editors 
of Tue Eastern UNperwrirer. I have 
been pondering over it ever since and 
am still wondering if the agents of the 
country have read it seriously and ob- 
served the irony as to their lack of back- 
bone. I believe if they have, you will 
soon become cognizant of a reflex ac 
tion that might mean something. I am 
not sure that I agree with you that the 
agents, the majority of them at least, 


“My Dear Mr. 


“T believe 


have no backbone. As a matter of fact 
it isn’t exactly backbone they need, in 
my hanest opinion. It’s to use ‘the 


thinking powers I know all of them pos- 
sess, to a greater or less degree. When- 
ever they the thing as you see it, 
and as it is byond the shadow of a doubt, 
the backbone will become an unbending 
steel rod, and they'll go to it. They 
will lose sight of selfish interest. Though 
how any one can be selfish to the ex 
tent of aiding in the destruction of the 
American method’ of transacting the 
insurance business is beyond me, for that 
is what they are doing, even though it 
be unwittingly. 


see 


Position of Louisville 


“You say, 


‘The idea that Louisville 
dominated the 


situation is laughable.’ It 
might be laughable were it not for the 
fact that instead of Louisville dominat- 
ing the situation, the agents of the coun 
try committed a crime when they failed 
to let the Louisville situation dominate. 
[ happened to be present at Savannah 
when Mr. Arthur G. Chapman of the 
Louisville Board read a message from 
that organization to the mid-year gathe r- 


ing, releasing the National Association 
from further consideration of the Louis 
ville matter. I expected a half dozen 


men to spring to their 
to be released. 

“Was it fear that kept them from it? 
To me the laughable thing, if any point 
in this entire affair is worthy of a laugh, 
is that any man thought the agents of 
this country were fighting the Firemen’s 
because it was the Firemen’s, or any, ex- 
ecutive of that company because his 
name was Bassett, Smith, or Jones, and 
that said agents might thereby be ac- 
cused of a combined effort to destroy. 
Destruction is on the other foot, but that 


feet and refuse 


there are no laws, especially in Ken- 
tucky, to punish “the other foot” is no 
reason why pumme ling should not be 


kept up until there 


is an awakening to 
the situation. Mr. 


Bassett, no doubt, 
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thought he was exercising his inalienable 
right at Louisville. So does the Louis- 
ville Trust Company, the most recent 


slap in the face to the legitimate insur- , 


ance agent, if journalistic reports are 
correct. So do hundreds of other bank- 
insurance affiliations organized since Mr. 
Bassett’s coup, none of which would ever 
have come into existence had the agents 
of this country backed up the Louisville 
situation with an eternal determination 
to hammer it down. 


Must Back Loyal Companies 


“You say, Mr. Biddle: ‘So far as I am 
concerned, the companies which have 
adhered to the agents’ principles, and for 
which we have keen affection, shall re- 
ceive the benefit of what business I can 
produce.” I have contended all along 
that the owners of even 51 per cent of 
a business could control its destiny—it 
always has been*so and always will be. 
We know, too, that the agents own more 
than 51 per cent of the insurance busi- 
ness at the present time, at least, and 
believe me, if they want to continue to 
own it they have just got to give it to 
those companies adhering to the Ameri- 
can Agency principles. .Not only those 
who are adhering, but those who are as- 
sisting the local agent to keep his own, 
and there are several—enough probably 
to carry the risks of the entire country, 
so why not pick ’em out?” 


BUFFALO LOSSES INCREASED 


Statistics recently compiled and pub- 
lished indicate that fire losses in Buffalo, 
N. Y., were exceptionally heavy during 
1924. In the opinion of insurance men 
in that city, fire losses have been some- 
what heavier throughout entire western 
New York state during the first six 
months of this year, than during the 
same period of 1924. The last two 
months, however, have shown a notice- 
able improvement, although this is only 
to be expected at this time of the year. 

According to Buffalo police reports, a 
ring of firebugs operating throughout the 
city for the purpose of defrauding in- 
surance concerns, has added somewhat 
to the total of fire losses for Buffalo re- 
cently. Police arson officials have al- 
ready made arrests and at least one ar- 
son indictment has been reported. 


NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 


H. B. Rosensweig, an insurance brok- 
er with 16 years of experience, has 
formed a corporation known as H. B. 
Rosensweig & Co., Inc., 75 Maiden Lane, 


New York City, to conduct a general 
insurance brokerage business. Associat- 
ed with him are William Gleim and 


Charles Finkelstein, 


| formerly connected 
with Stephens & Co. 
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Term Buying 


(Continued from page 1) 


of policy is more desirable; with sep- 
arate units, the 80 per cent. co-insurance 
clause may meet all requirements. We 
give careful and continuous attention to 
the matter of values, so as not to vio- 
late the co-insurance conditions, as well 
as to the detailed analysis of the speci- 
fic rates. The application of the most 
appropriate form of coverage is a prob- 
lem, in the solution of which we have 
found the advices of the competent in- 
surance agent, broker, or specialist to be 
invaluable. 


“Length of the insurance term is an- 
other factor that offers possibilities for 
worth-while savings. It is a matter of 
quite general information that most fire 
risks may be written for longer periods 
than one year at a cost of only 75 per 
cent. of the annual rate for each addi- 
tional year. A two-year term may be 
written for 134 annual premiums, a three- 
year term for 2% annuals, four years for 
3% annuals, five years for 4 annuals, and 
so on. Offsetting these ‘wholesale’ re- 
ductions, the interest value or rental of 
the premiums advanced under the term 
plan should be taken into consideration 
in order to determine upon the term 
resulting in the lowest net cost. We, 
therefore, compared the ‘term cost’ with 
the present worth of future annual pre- 
miums at the current interest rate. In 
the table and charts accompanying this 
article the present value of future pre- 
miums is represented by the present 
value of an annuity of $1 at the speci- 
fied interest rate. 


Fixing Term of Policy 


“If we assume that current funds are 
worth only 5 per cent., a 5-year term, or 
even greater, would be justified; if money 
is worth 8 per cent., the four-year term 
permits the maximum saving; and in the 
case of an 11 per cent. interest rate, the 
three-year term would be selected. 


“Other forms of insurance such as of- 
fice robbery, safe burglary, check forg- 
ery, and so on, were found to offer 
substantially lower rates to subsidiaries 
and company divisions than to the parent 
company or highest insured risk. When 
we combined bond schedules, rates were 
reduced 10 cents per hundred, for there 
was a larger resultant exposure. 


“Automobile fleet rate afforded another 
example of wholesaling insurance rather 
than applying specific coverage to each 
item. Some divisions carried separate 
policies where a combined cover would 
have waived the high initial and min- 
imum premiums. The saving in ‘whole- 


saling’ insurance is also readily demon- 
strated in group life insurance, where 
the cost of securing individual one-year 
term policies on the employees would 
be materially greater. 

“These advantages naturally necessi- 
tated centralized rather than divisional 
management of the insurance function. 
The experience, training, and natural 
tendency of the conscientious division or 
plant manager is to give primary inter- 
est and attention to the operating ob- 
jectives of his unit rather than to delve 
into the intricacies of a highly special- 
ized side-line. The advantages of cen- 
tralized control are obvious and to a 
large degree inherent, apart from the 
administrative possibilities. 

“I believe that good business eco- 
nomics indicates the wisdom of delegat- 
ing this functional assignment to some 
individual who can accept it as his chief 
responsibility. An executive who can 
devote his whole time to insurance can 
co-operate to the best advantage with 
the insurance companies to secure ade- 
quate protection for his plant.” 





TRIBUTE TO R. N. HUGHS 


Impressions of Dis- 


T. W. Dealy’s 
tinguished Southern Manager 
Who Died Recently 


The death of few insurance men has 
brought such eulogistic obituary articles 
as did that of Robert N. Hughs of At- 
lanta. One of these tributes came from 
his old friend, T. W. Dealy, of “The 
Southern Underwriter,” who wrote in 
part: 

“It is doubtful that any business group 
within one section has witnessed the 
passing of an equal number of men with 
the same records as persons of great 
influence for the improvement of their 
calling as were these fine Southerners. 
Mr. Hughs’ career was filled with ex- 
periences that developed a character and 
talent that will leave its imprint upon fire 
insurance business in the South for years 
to come. Like the others named, he 
was a moving spirit in one of the most 
successful of all the insurance men’s or- 
ganizations ever known, the South-East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association. He was 
called to sit at the head of it during one 
of its most important periods of tran- 
sition. That he was a positive genius, 
not a superficial or negative one, is 
shown in the history of his service. ‘His 
ability to judge men and deduce quick- 
ly the proper method of handling prob- 
iems and men, made it possible for him 
to delegate important functions to the 
proper ones among his associates, with 
the result that organizations with the 
direction of which he was concerned 
functioned with the minimum of lost mo- 
tion, wtihout deviating from the set 
purpose. And the record shows that set 
purpose never was anything other than 
the betterment of underwriting condi- 
tions and the upbuilding and strengthen- 
ing of all fair practices. 

“There is nothing in his career that 
even hints a flaw in character or an un- 
certainty of high purpose. We will never 
hear anything other than that Robert 
Nathaniel Hughs was a stalwart in the 
ranks of his calling, a diplomat of the 
kindliest type, an executive of the most 
democratic actuation while at the same 
time impelling by sterling personal at- 
tributes the performance of duty to the 
ultimate of efficiency—in short, a man, a 
friend, a worker.” 
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Charges Carriers 
Violate Hague Rules 


“LLOYD’S LIST” CAUSES STIR 


Central Body to Protect Interests of 
Underwriters Suggested; Would 
Have Powerful Effect 





interest has been 
aroused in England by charges that agents 
of shipping companies in some countries 
are deliberately violating sections of the 
Hague Rules, now known in England as 
the Carriage of Goods by Sea Act of 
1924. This situation was brought to pub- 
lic attention through an article published 
in the August 18th issue of “Lloyd’s List.” 
Within the next few days several letters 
were. received commenting upon these 
charges. These were also published. As 
the Hague Rules, dealing with uniform 
bills of lading and other problems of in- 
ternational shipping, have been debated 
pro and con for two or three years in the 
United States this latest development is 
sure to attract attention here. 

Following is the original story appear- 
ing in’ “Lloyd’s List”: 

Since Mr. Temperley, in the recently 
issued second edition of his book on “The 
Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, 1924,” has 
called attention to what appear to be cer- 
tain defects in the working of the Act, 
it may be opportune to consider a state 
of affairs which is said to exist in certain 
foreign ports and which, unless attention 
is given to the matter, may result in nulli- 
fying the good which undoubtedly has re- 
sulted from giving legislative effect to 
rules. governing bills of lading. 

It is stated that in the ports in question 
the agents of shipping companies are, or 
appear to be, ignorant of the existence of 
the Act, and when, in accordance with 
Art. II]. of the Hague Rules, notice of 
loss or damage is given, not only do they 
repudiate liability but they leave  un- 
acknowledged the formal notice of survey 
when it is tendered, and even 
acknowledgment is made they do not at- 
tend the survey when it is held. 

In confirmation of these allegations, a 
concrete instance is given in which a case 
of goods was discharged from a steamer 
in circumstances which indicated the pos- 
sibility of a claim. Notice of survey was 
tendered and acknowledged, but the survey 
was not attended, nor was any further 
action taken by the shipowners’ agent. In 
this instance, the case in which the goods 
were packed was discharged from the 
vessel “damaged and repaired,” and entered 
the Customs in the same condition. Some 
of the contents were found to be miss- 
ing, and in the circumstances there ap- 
peared to be prima facie evidence that 
the loss had occurred prior to discharge 
from the vessel. 


An Awkward Predicament 


In a case of this nature the passivity 
of the shipowner’s agent leaves the ship- 
per or the consignee in an awkward pre- 
dicament. Whenever a loss has occurred 
the assured is supposed to act as if he 
were not insured. Steps must be taken to 
see if the shipowner is properly liable for 
the loss, and non-compliance with this 
essential might result in the underwriters 
declining liability. 

When the Carriage of Goods by Sea 
Act first came into force, care was taken 
to inform merchants and shippers of their 
obligations towards underwriters under 
the Act, and every effort was made to en- 
sure proper working in this respect. These 
efforts, however, do not, and in the present 
circumstances cannot, affect agents of ship- 
Owners in foreign ports. Some agents, 
doubtless in what they believe to be the 
interests of their principals, continue to act 
as if there were no legislation embody- 


More than passing 


when’ 


ing the Hague Rules, and, as has been 
shown, the result is far from satisfactory. 
It is suggested that shipowners should 
take care to instruct their agents that in 
all cases where goods are shipped under 
bills of lading which come within the 
provisions of the Act, the law must be 
stricty observed. This is but their duty, 
for, as has been pointed out previously, 
the Rules on which the Act is based were 
adopted at a conference at which ship- 
owners were strongly represented, and 
they were voluntarily adopted by many 
shipping lines before they became law. 


Underwriters and Claims 


There is another aspect of the case. 
Under the Marine Insurance Act the in- 
surer is subrogated to all rights and reme- 
dies of the assured, after payment of 
loss, as from the time at which the 
casualty causing the loss occurred. Ob- 
viously, in cases such as those under con- 
sideration, the underwriters have right 
of recovery from the shipowners, when 
they have paid a loss; and the question of 
creating machinery for dealing with claims 
of this nature is under consideration. It 
would seem that there is ample scope for 
such an organization, which would pro- 
tect underwriters’ interests, and in cer- 
tain cases would probably be more effec- 
tive in obtaining a recovery than the in- 
dividual efforts of the shipper or con- 
signee. 

On the other hand, it must not be for- 
gotten that in claims against a shipowner 
either the shipper or the consignee is the 
real claimant, and that for underwriters 
to act too readily on their behalf might 
result in the creation of an atmosphere of 
laxity which would throw an undue amount 
of work upon any organization that was 
created to deal with these claims. 

To sum up, it would seem that there 
is still need for the further education of 
shippers and merchants with regard to 
their duties under the Act, and particularly 
with regard to their responsibility towards 
their underwriters. There is also need for 
the attention of shipowners to be drawn to 
the state of affairs said to exist in some 
foreign ports, so that where necessary they 
may instruct their agents to give due ob- 
servance to the provisions of the Carriage 
of Goods by Sea Act. 

Further, there is room for an organi- 
zation which could deal, on behalf of the 
underwriters, with claims against  ship- 
owners, with regard to recoveries in cases 
where the shipowners are properly re- 
sponsible for a loss which underwriters 
have borne. Without relieving the assured 
of his obligations to the insurer, an or- 
ganization of this nature would probably 
be effective in preventing the resistance of 
proper claims in the first instance, and 
would, therefore, have a passive as well 
as an active beneficial effect upon the 
problem. 
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Comments of Others 


Following are some of the letters re-. 


ceived by “Lloyd’s List” after the above 
story had made its appearance: 

Sir,—The letter published in your issue 
of yesterday, from Messrs. W. K. Webster 
& Co., arising out of the article by a cor- 
respondent which appeared in “Lloyd’s 
List of the 18th instant, would seem to 
show that the position has been slightly 
misunderstood. It is true that there are 
several offices dealing with recoveries 
from shipowners, and a department of the 
Committee of Lloyd’s has, I believe, for 
many years handled claims of this nature 
with considerable success. I have fre- 
quently seen notices in your columns 
(there was one as recently as the 18th 
inst.) to the effect that such claims are so 
dealt with. 

Was not the writer of the article en- 
dorsing the opinion, frequently expressed 
of late, that the whole question of re- 
coveries should be in the hands of a cen- 
tral body, by which means it is thought 
there would be better prospects of recov- 
ery? Where foreign shipowners are con- 
cerned this would be especially useful, in 
view of the difficulties encountered in ob- 
taining recoveries in some of these cases. 
—Yours faithfully, 

A READER OF “LLOYD'S LIST.” 
London, Aug. 20. 

* * * 
Position of the Assured 

Sir,—The article in your issue of the 
18th instant is timely, but it may be asked 
whether the writer is not going too far 
when he suggests the possibility of an 
underwriter declining liability in the case 
of non-compliance on the part of the as- 
sured with the formalities prescribed by 
the Act. The contract between the as- 
sured and the underwriter contains no 
warranty or penal clause which would 
enable the underwriter to decline liability 
on such grounds. Equally the “custom” 
that the assured “is supposed to act as if 
uninsured,” will not entitle the underwriter 
to decline liability if the “custom” is vio- 
lated. 

There are underwriters who require that 
the liability of the shipowners be first ex- 
hausted by the assured, and brokers find 
themselves awkwardly placed when this 
demand is made. Brokers contend that 
the policy is paramount, and that it is only 
an act of grace for the assured to leave 
in abeyance the undoubted liability of the 
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underwriter until the question of the lia- 
bility of the shipowner has been cleared. 
On the other hand, brokers are always 
anxious to assist the underwriters where 
there is a possibility or probability of a 
third party being made liable. But the 
first duty of the broker is to his assured. 

In view of these considerations, I find 
myself in agreement with the writer of 
your article when he advocates the set- 
ting-up of an organization which would 
deal as a body with underwriters’ claims 
against shipowners. This would enable 
the settlement between assured and under- 
writer being directed into a groove with 
the characteyistics of uniformity, and 
would therefore tend to simplify and ex- 
pedite business—Yours faithfully, 

J. J. EBERLI. 
9 & 10, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 2, 
Aug. 19, 
me oO 
The Shipowner’s Point of View 

Sir,—I think that not only underwriters 
but the commercial world in general will 
welcome the institution of a bureau for 
dealing with recoveries from carriers, on 
the lines indicated in the article in 
“Lloyd’s List” for Aug. 18, 

Apart from the fact that an organiza- 
tion of the nature suggested will elimi- 
nate disputes between the carrier and the 
consignee, because when it is called upon 
to function there will be a prima facie case 
against the carrier, and expert knowledge 
will be brought to bear on the settlement, 
the project should receive the support of 
shipowners, since it will, to an extent, 
guarantee, that no frivolous or fraudulent 
claims will be made against them. Indeed, 
in the course of time, a bureau instituted 
specifically for the collection of claims 
against carriers should find its functions 
becoming more those of an adjusting agent 
and less those of a collector of disputed 
claims.—Yours faithfully. 

London, Aug. 20. INTERESTED. 


SHE SUFFERED NO LOSS 

Miss Alice Robertson of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, former Congresswoman, had 
her home destroyed by fire. The Okla- 
homa “Times,” Tulsa “Tribune” and Mus- 
kogee “Phoenix” newspapers immediate- 
ly started to solicit subscriptions for re- 
building the home, but Miss Alice in 
a letter to the good samaritans thanked 
them warmly, adding that the insurance 
was sufficient to pay off the mortgage 
and save her from any financial distress. 
But she suggested that the subscription 
go on and the money be used to build 
a home for the orphans of American 
soldiers. 





GETS NORTH AMERICA 
Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, have been appointed Philadelphia 
agents for the Insurance Company of 
North America. This appointment adds 
another company to the already strong 
list in the agency office. 





Cc. VANDE WALLE QUITS 
C. Vande Walle, for many years as- 
sociated in the cotton departments of 
Wilcox, Peck & Hughes and Johnson & 
Higgins, has resigned. 





H. B. Rosensweig & Co., Inc., New 
York City, has been chartered at Albany 
with $25,000 capital to conduct an insur- 
ance agency. Wm, Gliem, Chas. Finkel- 


stein, H. B. Rosensweig, 75 Maiden Lane, 
are the directors. 
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Cruelty To Be Punished 


Colonel James L. Howard and other 
members of the home office staff of the 
Travelers Insurance Company are 
threatened with arrest by the Actuarial 
Society of America by reason of the fact 
that they committed assault and battery 
on the peace of mind of the actuarial 
fraternity of America, the specific act 
being the promulgation of lower life in- 
surance rates. The Society of Psychical 
Research has had a phonograph x-ray 
taken of the mind of E. E. Cammack, 
actuary of the Aetna Life, at the exact 
moment when he heard about the Trav- 
elers’ reduction in rate, the phonograph 
having made a perfect record of what 
his cerebrum said to his cerebellum. The 
record is on exhibition at Edinburgh, 
Manchester and Liverpool. 


* * & 


Those Political Insurance Clubs 


I thought that my hustling and enter- 
prising young friend, Herman A. Bayern, 
of upper Broadway, was so busy with 
automobile insurance matters that he had 
no time for outside activities, but I no- 
tice that he has organized the Insurance 
Man’s James J. Walker Club with head- 
quarters at 130 William Street. I pre- 
sume this will be followed by Hylan and 
Waterman Insurance Clubs in the hotly 
contested nomination races for mayor of 
New York. If Mr. Bayern and the 
other chairmen have as much difficulty 
in arousing interest in these clubs as 
Messrs. E. C. Jameson, Hendon Chubb, 
William J. Tully and Floyd Dull had in 
raising money for the Coolidge campaign 
in the insurance district they are bound 
to be disappointed. In fact, I doubt if 
any of these mayoralty nomination 
clubs could dig up more than a few doz- 
en members on William Street outside 
of the good-natured insurance men who 
in response to a telephone conversation 
from a friend on the committee acquiesce 
in the use of their names for member- 
ship purposes. 

Politics cuts very little ice in the life 
of the average insurance man, excep- 
tions of course being made in the cases 
of Charles D. Hilles, James J. Hoey, 
William H. Edwards, John F. Curry, and 
a few other men in the district who have 
- a professional interest in politics. 


As far as I am concerned, I was great- 
iy bored for a time in the mayoralty 
campaign, which I think is the general 
feeling, as all of the candidates adopted 
a five-cent fare platform and subway 
building as the only live issues in the 
campaign. I think the politicians great- 
ly exaggerate the potency of five cent 
fare as an issue. The 22,000 taxis in 
New York City are used by hundreds of 
thousands of people. There are even a 
lot of people who take a taxi to go three 
or four blocks. As the lowest starting 
rates is 15 cents and some taxi bills run 
up as high as $2 although one can go 


more quickly and comfortably to Coney: 


Island or the Bronx for a nickel (out- 
side of the rush hours), I don’t think 








that the people of New York have as 
high a regard for a nickel as the poli- 
ticians seem to think. The Chicago ele- 
vated railroad charges 10 cents for a ride 
and there is no sweeping indignation 
there about the tariff. An old argu- 
ment against the 7 cent or 8 cent fare is 
that it would make one constantly dig 
for pennies. Now that everybody buys 
an evening paper or two, pockets of 
New Yorkers are loaded down with pen- 
nies. 


* * * 


The Real Significance of the Mayoralty 
Campaign 


What strikes me as the really inter- 
esting thing about the mayoralty race 
is the fact that the candidates are ac- 
tually going to the people so that they 
can register their preference in the nom- 
ination. The ordinary practice is for 
a handful of men to decide who will run 
for mayor and the people have nothing 
to do with the nomination. At various 
times in the last twenty years I have 
been introduced to men in obscure offices 
in various cities and was told that they 
were the real bosses of the towns. I 
remember very well a visit to a very 
small law office in Louisville, Ky., and 
meeting there a lawyer with a meager 
practice, practically unknown to the peo- 
ple of the city, and yet who guided the 
destinies of the Republican party, de- 
ciding who would run for mayor on that 
ticket. At the same time I met the Dem- 
ocratic boss who had two businesses, one 
being the running of a burlesque show 
and the other being the direction of 
a liquor emporium. This valiant vair 
decided what would be the ticket. Figure- 
heads were then entered in the cam- 
paign, who made grandiloquent speeches 
as they denounced boss-ridden govern- 
ment, and the populace would flock to 
the meetings, listen to what was said 
with bated breath, believing that some 
great calamity would befall the town if 
their candidate were defeated. In the 
meantime, the unknown lawyer and the 
burlesque show proprietor sat in their 
offices watching with considerable 
amusement the way the boob voters 
hung on to the election arguments. 

The present New York campaign cer- 
tainly is a great improvement over the 
old method and voters here have little 
to complain about in the present. situ- 
ation. 

* ok * 
Are New York Men Effeminate 


A friend of mine who is one of the 
scintillating figures in the literary col- 
ony of Los Angeles and who makes his 
living by observing and writing about 
foibles and frailties of mankind, as he 
is a dramatist and there is no drama in 
the lives of respectable, ordinary people, 
tells me that the biggest change he has 
noticed in New York City since he left 
here a few years ago is the number of 
effeminate men in the Times Square 
district. He advises me that a few days 
ago after leaving his hotel, the Algon- 


quin, where fhe literati live, he saw two 
men, possibly members of the chorus of 
a Broadway musical show, who had paint 
on their faces. He also told me that 
there was more truth than poetry in the 
statement made by one of the column 
writers that: the big problem for the 
audience of the average musical show in 
New York is to distinguish the chorus 
men from the chorus women. 

On the following day a building in the 
insurance district being in process of 
wreckage to make way for part of the 
new structure of the Royal Insurance 
Company caught fire. The building was 
about a hundred years old and had an 
occupancy of chemical concerns and the 
floors were soaked with chemicals. The 
fire was fierce and tremendously excit- 
ing. Furthermore, it had great tragic 
possibilities as there were some people in 
the building who were overcome by 
smoke. The fire patrol arrived and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation the building 
was entered and those overcome by 
smoke were rescued. 

This is an every day affair in New 
York. It is only necessary to read the 
New York newspapers for a short time to 
learn of the most thrilling adventures, 
including deeds of unparalleled heroism. 
Policemen riding in small cars through 
New York streets see desperate bandits 
in holdups and it is a case of who can 
shoot the quickest. Police detectives 
enter dark cellars where convicts are 
taking refuge and there are wild fights 
in the dark. And all of this occurs in 
New York City. The men engaged in 
these proceedings are certainly very far 
removed from effeminacy. 

I was up in the Times Square section 
myself the other day and from one of 
the newstands selling out of town papers 
I bought some Los Angeles papers in 
order to learn something about the so- 
cial conditions in that motion picture 
paradise. The entire front pages of 
these papers were plastered with stories 
involving scandal. It seems to me that 
when people from Hollywood pick out 
a few New York types and regard them 
as characteristic of the city it’s simply 
a case of the “pot calling the kettle 
black,” 


xk Ok Ok 


You Can’t Take Any Title You Want 
For Your Insurance Agency 


I am informed that the reason more 
insurance brokers and agents do not use 
in their firm names the word “insurance” 
in this city is because the State of New 
York does not permit them to do so. 

The section regulating the names 
which insurance brokers and agents may 
not use for themselves comes under 
the head of General Corporation Law, 
Section 6, and reads as follows: 


$6. Corporate Names 


No certificate of incorporation of a 
proposed domestic corporation, and no 
statement and designation of a foreign 
corporation, having the same name as 
a corporation authorized to do business 
under the laws of this state, or a name 
so nearly resembling it as to be ealcu- 
lated to deceive, shall be filed or record- 
ed in any office for the purpose of ef- 
fecting its incorporation, or of author- 
izing it to do business in this state; nor 
shall any corporation except a religious, 
charitable or benevolent corporation (or 
bar association) be authorized to do busi- 
ness in this state unless its name has 
such word or words, abbreviation, affix 
or prefix, therein or thereto, as will 
clearly indicate that it is a corporation 
as distinguished from a natural person, 
firm or copartnership; or unless such 
corporation uses with its corporate name, 
in this state, such an affix or prefix. 
corporation formed by the reincorpora- 
iton, reorganization or consolidation of 
other corporations or upon the sale of the 
property or franchises of a corporation, 
or a corporation acquiring or becoming 
possessed of all the estate, property, 
rights, privileges and franchises of any 
other corporation or corporations by 
merger, may have the same name as the 
corporation or one of the corporations 
to whose franchise it has succeeded. No 


corporation shall be hereafter organized 
under the laws of this state, nor shall 
any foreign corporation be authorized 
to do business in this state, with the 
word “trust,” “bank,” “banking,” “bank- 
er,” “bankers,” “INSURANCE,” “assur- 
ance,” “indemnity,” “guarantee,” “guar- 
anty,” “title,” “casualty,” “surety,” “fidel- 
ity,” “bonding,” “savings,” “investment,” 
“loan,” or “benefit” as part of its name, 
except a moneyed corporation. 


* * 


Extra! Man Killed by W. S. Crawford! 


Every man who has ever edited a 
newspaper has awakened about 5 o’clock 
in the morning and tossed around great- 
ly disturbed by the thought that his pa- 
per has killed someone who is alive or 
his resurrected a dead man. People die 
and that important event in their lives 
is sometimes forgotten as years go by. 
People who are prominent pass out of 
the public eye and many think them 
dead. Can you answer off hand whe- 
ther sons of Ulysses S. Grant, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, James A. Garfield and 
Rutherford B. Hayes are alive? Sons 
of at least three of them are very much 
alive. 

One can therefore appreciate the feel- 
ings of the gentlemannered and always 
courteous William S. Crawford, insur- 
ance editor of the “Journal of Com- 
merce,” New York, when on Wednesday 
morning of last week he deliberately 
assassinated William E. Chapin, for years 
one of the leading managers of fire 
insurance in the Southeast. Possibly, Mr. 
Crawford began tossing about very 
uneasily in his bed at an early hour 
on Thursday morning disturbed by the 
thought that Mr. Chapin might be alive. 
When he got to his office he was horri- 
fied to corroborate this and he ran a little 
story in the next issue, with the following 
head: “Apologies Due to Mr. Chapin; 
Unfortunate Wording Of Article Con- 
veyed Wrong Impression.” It is cer- 
tainly creating a wrong impression to 
say that a man is dead when he is still 
living, but Mr. Crawford is to be con- 
gratulated that he did not make use of 
the favorite Mark Twain story. This, 
everybody knows, is based on a tele- 
gram Mark Twain sent to an editor who 
had wired his home asking if the dis- 
tinguished humorist were dead. Mr. 
Twain wired: “Report of my death great- 
ly exaggerated.” 

* ok Ok 


Impressive Court Room Scene 


Hermann Leonard, the veteran insur- 
ance news scout, was talking about men 
and affairs to the writer the other day. 

“After reading about the scene in 
Dayton, Tenn., where Darrow in sus- 
penders and Bryan without collar or tie 
gave informality to the Scopes trial, I 
could not help but think of: contrasts 
when I attended the Chrysler-Palmetto 
hearing in the Federal Court here. 
Seated on the bench were three of the 
most dignified judges I ever saw, wear- 
ing black gowns and everything. And 
standing before them was the handsom- 
est of all insurance lawyers, Hartwell 
Cabell, who needs only a toga to pass 
for a Roman senator, and he was just 
as dignified as any of the members of 
the court. It looked exactly the way a 
court of law should look.” 


x* * * 


The Dictaphone in London 


One of the vice-presidents of the Dic- 
taphone Sales Corporation of New York, 
L. C. Stowell, is irritated at a paragraph 
from London printed on this page to 
the effect that girls in one of the in- 
surance offices there do not like the 
Dictaphone because they believe that it 
takes some of the romance away from 
their work. The information was given 
to me by a Lloyd’s broker who has about 
fifty girls in his office. 

I am very glad, therefore, to repro- 
duce a letter which I received from 
Vice-President Stowell in which he gives 
quite a list of names of insurance com- 
panies which are using the Dictaphone 
abroad, the intimation being, naturally, 


(Continued on page 31) 
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No Cancellations For 
Year on A. & H. Risks 


SUGGESTIONS OF GEO. W. YOUNG 








Would Keep Physical Risks in Force, 
Idea Not Referring to Moral Hazard, 
Of Course 





Speaking on “Cancellations” before the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference at West Baden, Ind., this week, 
George W. Young, Jr., manager of the 
claim department of the Inter-State 
Business Men’s Accident Association, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, suggested that the. 
companies for a year cease all cancella- 
tions on account of physical risk as a 
method by which accident and health 
men might figure the cost of that fringe 
of physical risk business which has nec- 
essitated the larger portion of cancella- 
tions in the past. 

He said in his speech: “The first 
united recognition of non-cancellation by 
the insurance departments of the vari- 
ous states was taken at the Commission- 
ers’ National Convention in Seattle. As 
a result of the action there taken, we 
find several questions in the yearly re- 
port forms which relate to non-can- 
cellable insurance. Apparently these 
questions are to act as an introduction 
for further development of state inquiry 
into the non-cancellable policy. It is 
apparent to the most casual student of 
the situation that the basis of estimate 
will not follow the present basis in use 
for claims under cancellable policies. 
Whether it will follow the life-expec- 
tancy plan, or such a basis as is outlined 
in Hunter’s Table of Impaired Risks, 
or whether a new and more reasonable 
method will be worked out, is a ques- 
tion. 


Effect of Examination 


“What will be the effect on non-can- 
cellation of the present wide tendency 
toward non-medical life insurance? 
Accident and sickness insurance has 
always been issued without medical ex- 
amination and there must be a constant 
tendency sto revert to the non-medical 
basis. We have always thought of a 
medical examination as prerequisite to 
the issuance of a life-insurance policy. 
Will a medical examination continue to 
be regarded as a necessary safeguard to 
the issuance of non-cancellable insur- 
ance, or will the pressure of the produc- 
tion forces displace it even at the cost 
of an increased premium? 

Sut whatever the effect of all these 
speculative influences it is most interest- 
ing to note that within the last three 
years there has been an actual and de- 
cided falling off in the number of can- 
cellations made on cancellable policies. 
This is a perfectly natural result of non- 
cancellable competition, and no doubt 
will be of benefit to us. 

“There is no question but that can- 
cellations for physical risk and serious 
illness, were previously much overdone 
and it is certain that non-cancellation 
was given its first impetus through our 
too frequent use of the cancellation priv- 
ilege and the consequent unfavorable 
reaction on the public mind. The great 
question for us to solve is whether this 
will have a serious effect on our loss ra- 
tios or whether the inevitable loss can 
be tolerated under present premium 
rates, 

“In order to determine the effect of 
our present tendency we must inquire 
carefully into that fringe of our busi- 
ness which has always been small nu- 
merically, but which has always con- 
tained concentrated potentiality of loss. 
What is this fringe going to do to us 


and our rates when it is allowed to re- 
main on our books? 


Cessation of Cancellations 


“Our most obvious and natural defen- 
sive action has been an almost entire 
cessation of cancellations. There is no 
question but that within a few years 
under such procedure the question of 
cancellation will cease to become a bug- 
boo, for thirty-, sixty-, and ninety-day- 
elimination non- -cancellable policies will 
not endear themselves to a public which 
ordinarily seeks to recover indemnity 
for much shorter periods. A material re- 
duction in the number of cancellations 
would rob the non-cancellable forces of 
their ammunition. 

“The scientist submits his problem to 
the most intimate research and before 
many years the problem is solved. The 
sickness and accident insurance business 
has never been addicted to this spirit 
of research. Perhaps it would be much 
better for us if we were. You many de- 
pend upon it that many years will elapse 
before the companies now writing non- 
cancellable insurance will reveal their ex- 
perience. We will have to work out this 
situation individually and possibly we 
may eventually combine our experience 
for the common good. 

“There is one method by which we 
might figure the cost of that fringe of 
physical risk business which has neces- 
sitated the larger portion of our can- 
cellations in the past. I am not pre- 
pared to recommend it. I can only sug- 
gest it. The plan is simply this: 

“For one year cease all cancellations 
on account of physical risk. Segregate 
these in order that strict accounting may 
be made of cost of claims over a period 
of at least five years. This plan con- 
templates the free cancellation of the 
moral risk for whose retention no sen- 
sible argument can ever be advanced, 
as our friend the non-cancellables will 
willingly testify.” 





INFORMATION SOUGHT 





Massachusetts Commissioner Takes Step 
Preparatory to Enactment of Com- 
pulsory Auto Bill 


As a first step in the operation of the 
compulsory automobile insurance act that 
was passed in Massachusetts and which 
becomes effective January 1, 1926, Com- 
missioner of Insurance Wesley E. Monk 
of that State has requested the com- 
panies to file with him before November 
30 their manuals and classifications, rules 
and rates and the form of bond that 
will be applied. 

He has also requested them to signify 
whether or not the Massachusetts Rating 
& Inspection Bureau should act as an 
agent for them. The preliminary work 
in preparation for the law is outlined in 
a law passed by this year’s Legislature 
and provides that the Commissioner’s of- 
fice must investigate on this coverage, 
$25,000 being allowed to carry on the 
investigation. 
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A Progressive 


A. & H. Losses Higher 
Than Fire and Marine 
HUEBNER’S CONVENTION TALK 





University of Pennsylvania Professor 
Discussed Simularity in Purpose of 
Disability and Life Insurance 





Speaking before the meeting of the 
Accident & Health Underwriters Con- 
ference that was held at West Baden, 
Ind., S. S. Huebner, professor of insur- 
ance, Wharton School of Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, stated that the 
annual sickness and accident financial 
loss exceeds the loss by fire and marine 
hazards by over three times, and that the 
premiums paid for accident and health 
insurance were only about one-eleventh 
of those paid for fire and marine in- 
surance in 1924. The address of Pro- 
fessor Huebner dealt with the similarity 
in purpose of health and accident in- 
surance and life insurance. 

He said in part: 

“The function of health and accident 
insurance extends beyond the indemnifi- 
cation of lost earning capacity, and the 
same may also be said of life insurance. 
One of the great problems in the family 
business is the conservation of the ex- 
isting family -estate. Yet in the over- 
whelming mass of cases, where an es- 
tate exists, serious disability of the fam- 
ily head means, in the absence of ade- 
quate insurance, an impairment or com- 
plete dissipation of the existing property 
accumulation. The conclusion therefore 
is that health and accident insurance not 
merely insures the source of current 
livelihood, but also constitutes a vital 
factor in the conservation of the family 
fund that has already been saved. In 
this sense health and accident insurance 
is property insurance. It is as necessary 
to the protection of the existing family 
property estate as is property insurance 
itself. 


The Business in Its Infancy 


“The health and accident insurance 
business is very small compared with 
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Company 





what it ought to be and with what I 
confidently belfeve it will be. The sur- 
face has hardly been scratched by the 
business thus far. The. combined pre- 
mium income of all companies may 
seem large and may be widely paraded; 
yet in the light of a proper analysis— 
that of the real public need—the pres- 
ent total is woefully small. 


“The annual earning capacity of our 
38,000,000 wage and salary earners is 
roughly $50,000,000,000, representing a life 
value, when capitalized at 5 per cent in- 
terest, of about $1,000,000,000,000, or three 
times the nation’s aggregate property 
value of $320,000,000,000. Outstanding life 
insurance of $70,000,000,000 in the United 
States represents only 7% of the afore- 
mentioned capitalized life values as based 
on earning power, and we all know that 
health and accident insurance has by no 
means reached the proportions of life 
insurance. Loss of income through sick- 
ness alone is probably three times as 
great as all fire and marine losses com- 
bined. To this huge total there must be 
added the terrible accident toll. 


“It may safely be stated that the an- 
nual sickness and accident toll exceeds 
the financial loss occasioned by fire and 
marine hazards by over three times. Yet, 
with a ratio of loss and claim expenses 
to premium income approximately the 
same, the premiums paid for health and 
accident insurance in the United States 
during 1924 were only about one-eleventh 
of those paid for fire and marine insur- 
ance. Even if we add to health and ac- 
cident insurance, compensation and the 
other forms of casualty insurance that 
pertain to the personal hazard, we shall 
still find that the aggregate premium 
paid represents only about one-fourth of 
the premtym paid for fire and marine 
insurance, 


Education Vs. Ill-Advised Competition 

“Education will do much more for the 
dignity and volume of health and acci- 
dent insurance than any amount of ill- 
advised competition. Prospects are coun- 
selled to visualize the future and not to 
live solely in the present. The insurance 
business needs to heed this advice quite 
as much as the prospect it seeks to reach. 


“Numerous frills, limited coverage with 
respect to certain casualties only, and in- 
direct sales through some other busi- 
ness of an apparently incredible 
amount of protection for an insignifi- 
cant premium, may all be fair enough 
from the standpoint of protection given 
for value received. In particular cases 
even there is justification for the ap- 
plication of the practice. In no sense 
do I wish to criticize the motive involved. 
But I doubt the efficiency of those me- 
thods as a means of reaching the real 
problem—the greatest volume of all- 
around life value protection. Nor am 
I convinced that the ordinary layman 
obtains from those methods the proper 
concept of what the heart of health and 
accident insurance really is and what it 
can and should do if uncertainty in his 
family affairs is to be changed into cer- 
tainty. Too often very erroneous views 
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result, which later are hard to combat. 

“The same amount of effort brought to 
bear upon the sale of full coverage in- 
surance, properly fitted to the needs of 
the various classes composing the com- 
munity with respect to the waiting 
period and other factors, I am convinced 
would rebound more advantageously 
to the public good, and in that way to 
the institution. Life insurance has faced 
the. same problem. Experienced field 
men in that line are rapidly getting away 
from ill-advised competition. In their 
selling effort they talk life insurance and 
represent the institution as such. They 
are silent about frills and comparisons, 
and, if possible, even the company they 
represent. They speak in terms of in- 
come and the all-around protection of 
that income for self and dependents. 
There is no need for competition, ex- 
cept that of service to the policyholder. 
The untouched field, as I have explained, 
is simply immense. There it lies for cul- 
tivation through public education. It is 
large enough for all now operating, and 
for many more. 


Education of the Field Man 


“While education of the general pub- 
lic in the economics of insurance is the 
more important, education of the insur- 
ance field man is also vital. He is in 
most instances the advisor of the pros- 
pect. The dignity and good name of 
insurance are therefore largely in his 
keeping. He also needs a proper vision 
of insurance and of his special calling. 
It is inconceivable that anyone can tie 
up with a vocation for life, without 
wanting, in the daily practice thereof, to 
be constantly conscious of feeling of 
happiness and of love for the work that 
should claim full time and undivided at- 
tention. Such a state of feeling can only 
exist if we have a broad vision of our 
life’s work. In the field of insurance 
the re is great need for such a vision. 

“The insurance field man should not 
regard his vocation as a “game.” He 
should have a vision of the scope and 
inherent usefulness of his calling to 
mankind, in order to respect and love 
it; of the training and qualifications ne- 
cessary to understand its soul’s side, as 
contrasted with mere mechanical rou- 
time, in order to practice it understand- 
ingly; and of the right kind of service, 
properly fitted to the needs of the in- 
dividual client, in order to gain for the 
institution of insurance the dignified 
place of a profession in the eyes of the 
public as well as in the educational sys- 
tem of the nation. 

“Self-education and educ ation through 
specialized collegiate courses in health 
and accident insurance, help materially 
to solve the problem and are to be com- 
mended. But their effect is limited, view- 
ing the enormous personnel to be reach- 
ed. Relatively few field men avail them- 
selves of these methods or have the will 
power voluntarily to improve themselves 
through such self effort. Instead, con- 
certed action on the part of companies, 
in the form of a well organized course 
of study is most efficacious. Each com- 
pany should undertake such education, 
and the course of study, as I see it, 
should emphasize the economics of hu- 
man life values and the relation of health 
and accident insurance thereto, the 
meaning of and reasons for the various 
policy provisions, the scientific founda- 
tion of the leading practices, the need 
for full coverage, and the various types 
of disability protection and their appli- 
cation to special groups of prospects. 
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Pauley Addresses 
Underwriters’ Meet 


REVIEWS A. & H. PROBLEMS 


Conference President Says Aeroplanes 
Will Add to Difficulties in Speech at 
West Baden Meeting 


the Health & 


Conference at 


In his address before 
Accident 
West 


dent of 


Underwriters 
Ind., 
Conference, C. O. 
Northern Life, 
out outstanding problems connected with 
the 
ness and told of the 
lines. 

He said in part: 


this week, the presi- 
Pauley, 


Baden, 
the 
Great 


secretary, pointed 


accident and health insurance busi- 


unsettled conditions 
of these 
We are engaged in a 
business which is comparatively new, and 
in which the contingencies against which 
we insure are continually changing. In 
the accident field there is a constant 
change in industrial conditions and the 
automobile has brought an entirely new 
and not yet determined hazard, Until 
the saturation point in the sale of auto- 


mobiles has been reached, this will be 
an ever-increasing problem, and before 
that condition is attained the commer- 


cial use of the aeroplane will have pre- 


sented whole train of new problems. 
These ever-changing hazards make it 
imperative that if we are to meet the 


new conditions we should have the full- 
est opportunity to try out various devices 
and forms of policies unhampered by 
unnecessary or harmful restrictions of a 
legislative or regulatory nature. 

In the field of health insurance condi- 
tions are even more unsettled and are 
changing more rapidly. I think we will 
all agree that we have not as_ yet 
solved the problem of how to write health 
insurance that is satisfactory to the pol- 
icyholder at profit to us. Entirely aside 
from an apparently increasing moral 
hazard, the change in methods of med- 
ical and surgical treatment, and_ the 
growth of health conservation methods 
have only added to our problems. 

The very increase in the average 
length of life of which we hear so 
much, and which has so noticeably in- 


Such a course of instruction should also 
emphasize the ethics of salesmanship, the 
study of different types of prospects, the 
principles and traits necessary to the de- 
velopment of a forceful personality, the 
development of personal expression and 
other inate powers, and the factors in- 
fluencing sales.” 


creased the profits of the life insurance 
companies by a reduction of mortality 
costs has only added to our difficulties. 
A few years ago when a man did not 
feel well he went to the doctor who 
took his pulse, asked him how he felt, 
looked at his tongue, gave him a tonic, 
extracted $1 from him and sent him back 
to work. The patient kept on with his 
work until he had a paralytic stroke or a 
complete general breakdown. His .days 
of sickness were short and the life in- 
surance company soon paid the widow. 


Present Conditions Differ 


The same man now goes to a doctor 
who takes his blood pressure, makes a 
urinalysis, a blood test and a complete 
physical examination and then tells him 
he is on the verge of a breakdown, and 
sends him away for months or even 
years to avoid a complete and fatal col- 


lapse. Incidentally, he charges him $25 
to $100 which he passes on to us _ to- 
gether with an extended claim which 
may be perfectly legitimate and proper 


in every way. The very method of treat- 
ment also greatly increases the moral 
hazard by opening an easy way for those 
who only want a vacation at our ex- 
pence. Likewise, modern surgery has 
performed wonders in prolonging life and 
restoring the sick to health but only at 
a great expense for hospital and surgical 
bills and lost time. As I see it, it will 
be many years before health conservation 
and preventive medicine can overcome 
the added burden placed upon us by im- 


proved methods of treatment of dis- 
Case, 
It is our problem to devise policies 


and plans to supply the public with the 
necessary protection to meet this condi- 
tion. Just how it is to be done at a cost 
that the public can pay and at profit to 


us, | cannot say. 1 do believe, however, 
that we should be free to experiment 
with cancelable and  non-cancelable 


forms, life indemnity, waiting or elimina- 
tion periods, riders and other devices 
until conditions have become more 
stable and experience has taught us 
what can and cannot be done. 

lor the present I believe legislation 
and regulation should be confined to 
their fundamental purposes of assuring 
solvency and preventing fraud, and to 
such uniformity of policy provisions as 
will not interfere with the proper de- 
velopment of policy forms as indicated 
by our future experience. 

If a standard policy form will ever be 
advisable that time has not yet been 
reached, and under present conditions 
would only be a hindrance to the natural 
and proper development of policy cov- 
erage. Policy forms today are better, 
fairer to insured and companies than 
ever before, and we believe that experi- 
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Education as Remedy 
for Adverse Laws 


MIND OF PUBLIC POISONED 


John T. Hutchinson, Secretary Insur- 
ance Federation of America, Addresses 
H. & A. Underwriters Conference 





Urging the insurance men in their 
rounds of soliciting to explain the op- 
eration of insurance as a way to dis- 
courage attacks upon the business, John 
T. Hutchinson, secretary, Insurance Fed- 
eration of America, told the members 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference in meeting the early part 
of this week at West Baden, Ind., that 
if the people understood as much about 
the insurance business as the average 
insurance man could tell them if he 
would, more than one-half the fifteen 
hundred bills introduced this year in the 
various State Legislatures would never 
have been thought of. 

nk greedy, short-sighted solictor,” he 
continued, “frequently goes so far as to 
knock insurance if he can not write it 
himself. His code of ethics seems to be 
to do all he can to prevent competitors 
from getting what he can not get. This 
kind of an insurance man in a neigh- 
borhood breeds bad insurance bills. 

_ “Once a bad measure is on its way, it 
falls upon the organized portion of the 
insurance fraternity to save not only 
themselves but also their unethical bro- 
thers and insurance buyers as well by 
pre venting its enactment. 

“This has been true in numerous cases 
this year, especially so far as concerns 
proposals with a state insurance feature. 
here were more than a hundred of this 
type and every branch of the business 
was attacked—casualty, health and acci- 
dent, fire, surety, life. Out of the $1,500 
bills introduced about 470 were enacted 
into law, while more than twice that 
number failed. 


Not Out of Woods 


“As we check up on the results in the 
forty odd legislatures this year, we all 
have reason to congratulate ourselves 
but, according to past experience, before 
another legislature rolls round, there 
will be another storm raging against 
insurance. 

“The public mind is still being poisoned 
and before long we will be in the 
midst of another season of nailing false 
statements. We will again hear the in- 
surance buyer, the average voter say 
that if half insurance men say about each 
other is true they all ought to be put out 
of business. 

“Some of us 
among our 


will 


again compaign 
bankers, 


our grocers, our 





ence will in time devise means which 
will make health insurance profitable to 
the companies as well as_ satisfactory 
to the insured. Possibly such develop- 
ments will be along the recent idea of 
an elimination period, perhaps some other 
method may prove more successful, but 
in any event legislative tinkering or the 
efforts of well-meaning theorists without- 
practical experience can only prove harm- 
ful. 
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butchers, among all of our policyholders, 
telling them that insurance is the basis 
of credit of all business. We will pre- 
sent volumes of figures to prove just 
what insurance does for the people. In 
short, we will forget our personal work 
for the moment and give valuable time 
disseminating correct information con- 
cerning insurance. But as usual much of 
its effect will be nullified, not so much 
by the noise of the demagogue, not 
wholly by Red propaganda, not alone by 
the idealist, but principally by the pre- 
viously referred to unprincipled and 
covetous fellow in our own ranks. 

“Eight years ago some four thousand 
bills affecting insurance appeared; six 
years ago there were about three thous- 
and; two years ago a still less number 
and this year, as before stated, about 
fifteen hundred. 

“Business generally is coming to recog- 
nize that we are right in our contentions 
that our business is honest, that we are 
entitled to a reasonable profit, and that 
we are entitled to their confidence and 
aid in our efforts to elevate the standard 
of the business and to bring about that 
understanding of the business by the 
public which will stop vicious legislative 
proposals aimed at insurance. 

“Speaking of our problems, they are 
coming to know that for their own pro- 
tection they must help us to protect our 
business.” 





PLATTS APPOINTED MANAGER 


Charles L. Platts, formerly of Mc- 
Naughton, Livingston, Reineke & Griffin, 
Inc., has been appointed manager of the 
Detroit branch office of the Standard 
Accident. Before coming with Stand- 
ard he had been associated for a num- 
ber of years with other companies, serv- 
ing as branch office manager in a num- 
ber of states. The Standard recently 
moved their Detroit branch office from 
the Penobscot Building to new and more 
spacious quarters in the New Buhl Build- 
ing. 


New Jersey Experience 
Rating Plan Balances 


APPLIED TO 2,773 RISKS 








Manager Lawrence Issues Interesting 
Statistical Analysis of Risks Rated 
Under 1923 Rating Plan 





The Compensation Rating & Inspec- 
tion Bureau of New Jersey has pre- 
pared a statistical analysis of risks rated 
under the 1923 New Jersey experience 
rating plan, covering risks dated July 
4, 1924, to July 3, 1925, the Bureau's 
fiscal year. During the period taken no 
revisions to either the manual of rates 
or the rating plan were made. The 
analysis does not include maritime risks. 

Some of the information contained in 
the analysis is of particular interest to 
actuaries and underwriters. The num- 
ber of risks experience rated amounted 
to 2,773 of which 1,679 received reduc- 
tions of approximately 13.2% on the aver- 
age, and 1,094 received increases averag- 
ing 18.9%. The net effect of the appli- 
cation of the experience rating plan 
produced a reduction of .4%, or effect- 
ing practically a balance 

This is about the ne arest approach to 
a balanced plan that has been shown so 
far in any bureau’s report and as the 
theory of the rating plan contemplates 
a balanced plan, it would appear that 
the actuaries at last had accomplished 
the desired result. 

In spite of the fact, however, that 
taken as a whole the plan_ balances, 
there are wide differences in the rating 
of individual risks and groups. The 
analysis shows that 67 risks received 
credits of more than 25%, one risk re- 
ceiving 50%, and over 200 received 
charges of over 25%. In the case of five 
risks, the charge amounted to over 100%. 

It is also interesting to note the size 
of the average risks rated in New Jersey. 
Of the 2,773 risks treated by the plan, 
nearly 40% or 1,018 show a subject loss 


(premium) of less than $1,500, thirteen 
having subject losses of over $48,000, 
the table being as follows: 


Size of Subject No. of 

Loss Risks 
All Risks 2773 
Up to $ 1,500 1,018 
1501 ’ 2.250 526 
y.? | Via 3,000 290 
3001 ” 4,500 299 
4501 ” 6,000 188 
6001 ” 12,000 258 
12001 ” 24,000 131 
24001 ” 48,000 50 
48001 and up 13 


Contained in the analysis are tables 
under the following headings: Summary, 
Loss Ratio by Size of Risk, Effect of 
Experience Rating by Size of Risk, Com- 
parison of Normal and Excess Losses, 
and five tables headed Distribution by 
Rane of Modification and Size of Risk. 





PIPES FOR PRODUCERS 


The Union Indemnity has made arrange- 
ments to secure a large quantity of French 
Briar pipes to be distributed to its agency 
force as rewards for the production of 
accident and health business. The com- 
pany will give one pipe for each $60 in 
new accident and health business produced 
between September 1, 1925, and February 
1, 1926. 


MUTUAL ENTERS N. Y. 

The National Retailers Mutual of Chi- 
cago has been licensed to write fire in- 
surance in New York State. It has total 
assets of $334,308 and a net surplus of 
$131,428. James S. Kemper is president 
and general manager. 





R. R. CLARK PROMOTED 
The New York Indemnity has pro- 
moted R. R. Clark from resident super- 
visor, southern department at Atlanta, 
to agency supervisor of the western de- 
partment at Chicago. 


MORRIS CAR INSURANCE 





British Automobile Manufacturing Con- 
cern Organizes Its Own Insurance 
Company; Now Paying Big Premium 
An interesting announcement in con- 

nection with Morris Motors was made 
last week, when it was made public that 
the Morris Insurance Company, Ltd., 
has been registered as a private com- 
pany with a nominal capital of £5,000, 
with the object of carrying on the busi- 
ness of insurance against employers’ 
liability. 

One of the big insurance companies 
writes the insurance given free with 
every purchase of a Morris car. A 
British paper in commenting upon the 
organization of the Morris Insurance 
Co. Says: 

“We shall not be surprised when ex- 
isting contracts expire to find that the 
objects of the company are extended to 
the transaction of all of the classes of 
business included in a comprehensive 
motor insurance policy.” 

The premiums paid annually to the in- 
surance company by the Morris car peo- 
ple run from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000. 





DESHIELDS APPOINTED 


The New York Indemnity has appoint- 
Hoyt B. DeShields as manager of the 
company’s claim department at Chicago, 
Ill., covering the Western territory. He 
commenced his claim work in a law of- 
fice in Duluth. From 1915 to 1923 he 
was with the Employers Liability as su- 
perintendent of its St. Paul claim depart- 
ment and later as assistant to the super- 
intendent of the claim department at the 
United States office in Boston. He also 
acted for the Employers as superinten- 
dent of claims for Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and West Virginia with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati. Since 1923, Mr. 
DeShields has been connected with the 
home office claim staff of the Maryland 
Casualty at Baltimore. 
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mobile Property 
Collision. 
Burglary. 


tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


tor Liability 
| ae Employ 


Health, Hold-Up. 

Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 

Manufacturers’ Liability, 
Liability. 


Plate Glase, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Theatre, Theft. 
Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Collective. 








The LONDON uvrites: 


Accident, Aeneas Sone. Auto- 
Damage, Automobile 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 


Electrical Machinery Breakage, Eleva- 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 
Liability. 


Teams Liability, Teams Property 
Damage, 





THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 








HEAD OFFICE: 











The “LONDON” stands at the very head of the list of those great companies 
whose service in prompt claim-paying has taken all the guesswork out of liability 
indemnity and given insurance a real meaning. 


It is worth recording that many high class agents, unwilling to use anything less 
than the best liability company and unable to secure the local agency of the “LON- 
DON” make it a rule to broker their automobile business through a “LONDON” agent 
rather than lower the general standard of their underwriting by using other available 
companies they could get on their own account. 


When an agent realizes his responsibility to his customer and scrupulously puts 
his fire, theft and collision business in top-notch companies famous for their liberal 
adjustments and prompt payments, he naturally wants his customer’s liability pro- 
tected in like manner and automatically he thinks of the “LONDON” because it is 
recognized as the premier service company all over America; always acceptable to the 
most discriminating and always sure to deliver everything expected of it in the way 
of indemnity and service. 


No Double Headers—We Do Not Compete With Our Own Agents. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


55 Fifth Ave. New York 


UNITED STATES BOARD 
F. W. LAWSON—Chairman 


P. Beresford, U. S. Mgr. Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd, of London’ - 
D. R. Forgan, Vice Chairman, National Bank of Republic - - - 
Fred L. Gray, of Fred L. Gray Co., Gen. Agents - - * « 
W. C. Potter, President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York - - 


Geo. D. Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, Gen. Agents - 


- + + «© New York 


Cc. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 


- + + Chicage 

- -« « Minneapolis 

- «+ « New York 
Chicago 
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Regret Passing of 
Theodore E. Gaty, F.&C. 


HIS ADVICE WAS CONSTRUCTIVE 








Estimates of Him Given to This News- 
Paper By Walter G. Falconer 
And R. Howard Bland 





News of the passing of Theodore E. 
Gaty of the Fidelity & Casualty, of 
which company he was senior vice-presi- 
dent, was received with regret by prom- 
inent men in the casualty field. He was 
one of the best equipped of the tech- 
nical men and underwriting chiefs, a 
pioneer in liability insurance when 
many others held back, and his advice 
relative to compensation insurance dur- 
ing the formative period of that cover- 
age was regarded as valuable to the 
entre business. A number of insur 
ance executives gave estimates of Mr. 
Gaty to THe Eastern UNpbERWRITER this 
week, two of them being W. G. Falcon- 
er, president of the Norwich Union In- 
demnity and R. Howard Bland, presi- 
dent of the United States F. & G. 

Mr. Falconer said: “The death of Mr. 
Theo. E. Gaty is a serious blow to the 
casualty insurance business. 

“Among company men, no one was 
better known or more highly respect- 
ed for his character, his sincerity and 
his profound knowledge of the business. 
His opinions were sought by many and 
it is a distinct shock to realize that he 
is gone. 

“The services which he performed to 
casualty companies in general were ex- 
tremely valuable and every company 
owes him a debt of gratitade. As long 
as the present generation of company 
executives lives, he will always be re- 
membered for his kindness, his courtesy, 
his character, his conspicuous ability 
and sound judgment.” 

Mr. Howard Bland, president of the 
United States F. & G. said that Mr. 
Gaty “was a man of keen intellect and 
great constructive ability and, therefore, 
the casualty business generally has suf- 
fered a severe loss in his death.” 





ROBBERY RATES INCREASED 


The 300% increase in interior robbery 
rates went into effect September 1. The 
increase was accomplished by the trans- 
fer of furs from Class 1 to Class 3 of 
the manual which includes drugstores 
and jewelry stores. hereas the rate 
was $5 per $1,000 it is now $20. 





TOWER RETURNING 
R. H. Tower, general manager of the 
Tower Rating Bureau, sailed from South- 
hampton, England, on the Majestic 
early this week and is expected back 
at his desk Mayday or Tuesday. 





A. Duncan Reid, president of the 
Globe Indemnity Company, has donated 
to the Casualty and Surety Club of New 
York a trophy to be known as “The Old 
Boy's Trophy.” This trophy will be 
played for the first time in the Fall Golf 
Tournament of the club at Briarcliff 
_ Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, Westchester 
County, New York, on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 16. 

The conditions under which the trophy 
will be played for are, first, that the 
competition will be open only to those 
members who admit to an age of fifty 
years or more, and second, that the 
trophy will become the permanent pos- 
session of any player winning it in three 
tournaments, low net score (handicap). 
The trophy will be played for the first 
time in the Fall Golf Tournament at 
Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, West- 
chester County, New York, on Wednes- 
day, September 16. William D. Driscofl, 
agency supervisor in the New York office 
of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
is chairman of the golf committee of the 
club. 


Chamber of Commerce 
On Robbery Coverage 


TYPES OF CRIME DESCRIBED 





Says Policyholders Should Know of 
Contracts Available and Extent of 


Protection Afforded 





The insurance department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
states has issued a bulletin devoted to 
burglary and robbery insurance facts 
for policyholders. The bulletin states 
that while there is a common motive 
underlying all crimes they are not le- 
gally identical. It further says: “A rob- 
bery has certain characteristics which 
definitely distinguishes it from a bur- 
glary, theft or larcency and vice versa. 
It is true the public in general seldom 
differentiates accurately among these 
terms. There is some difference among 
the definitions contained in the statutes 
of our states but, since the exact mean- 
ings will have a direct and material bear- 
ing upon the interpretation of insurance 
contracts protecting against these ha- 
zards, the insurance companies have 
adopted standard definitions.” 

Concerning the various types of crime 
it states: “A bank messenger may be 
held up and robbed of valuable secur- 
ities. A financial institution may sustain 
a loss in money, stocks, bonds and bank- 
ing equipment when its vault and safe 
are blown open or burned through with 
an oxyacetylene torch. A department 
store may be forcibly entered at night 
and merchandise stolen. Thieves may 
break into a residence and take jewelry 
or silverware. A wealthy man may be 
held up on his way home from the 
theater in his automobile. Whatever 
form the crime takes, the underworld 
has kept pace with the developments of 
modern science, and the manner in which 
the crime is committed is limited only 
by the knowledge, ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness of the crook or his band 
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of organized criminals. They are ever 
on the alert to prey upon the unguarded 
possessions of others, paying particular 
attention to such things as money, se- 
curities, jewelry, silverware, furs, mer- 
chandise or other material which is val- 
uable, easily portable and readily sale- 
able. The actual loss to the owner may 
not be limited to what is actually car- 
ried off; he may suffer additional loss 
in the injury done to other property or 
equipment in the course of the looting 
or robbery.” 


In the bulletin are defined the various 
coverages offered by the insurance com- 
panies, these being: burglary, robbery, 
theft and larceny. Dealing with types 
of policies the bulletin describes the fol- 
lowing insurance cover: Residence, per- 
sonal hoidup, bank burglary and robbery, 
safe deposit box, mercantile open stock 
burglary, mercantile safe, paymaster rob- 
bery, outside messenger robbery, and 
interior office or store robbery. 

In conclusion the bulletin points out 
that in order that the policyholder may 
receive the maximum service from in- 
surance against these hazards it is im- 
portant that he know the contracts avail- 
able and the extent of the coverage they 
afford and their limitations. 




















Agents and Brokers! 


Know Where and How to Get Bond 
Business 


HAVE AT HAND THE 


FIDELITY & SURETY 
BOND DIGEST 


(Copyrighted 1925) 


JUST OUT 


Fits the Pocket 


Complete Information at a Quick Glance 


It supplies a long felt need. It enables the inexperienced 
to handle any ordinary form of bond intelligently. 

Descriptions of coverage. 
The business in brief and in plain English. 


KEEP THIS UNEQUALED GUIDE ON BONDS 
IN YOUR OFFICE OR ON YOUR PERSON 


THERE IS NOTHING LIKE THE 


FIDELITY & SURETY BOND DIGEST 
($2.00) 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


86 Fulton Street, New York 


Definitions. Requirements. 
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OHIO CHANGE 





C. R. Laurenson of Cleveland Now 
Member of Adler & Laurenson, 


Inc., Canton 


On September 30, C. R. Laurenson will 
sever his relations with the general in- 
surance firm of Owen, Crowell, Lauren- 
son & Co., Cleveland, Chio, to remove to 
Canton, Ohio, where he will become a 
member of Adler & Laurenson, Inc., gen- 
eral insurance, bonding and real estate. 
The name of the Cleveland agency will 
then become Owen, Crowell & Co. and 
will continue the business along the 
same lines as in the past. Mr. Lauren- 
son began his business career at the 
home office of the Fidelity & Deposit 
and in 1907 removed to Cleveland, where 
he became president of the Coughlin & 
Laurenson Co., general agents of the 
American Bonding Co. Ten years later 
he entered the firm of Owen, Crowell, 
Laurenson & Co. 





STATE EMPLOYES DEFAULT 





Auditor of Colorado Calls on Employes 
Who Handle Money For Specific Facts 
About Bonding and Responsibility 
Within a short time two employes of 
the state of Colorado have defaulted, 
the amount of money running in the 
thousands, yet neither were under bond. 
Now Charles Davis, state auditor, has 
called for the names of all employes 
who handle money, the usual largest 
amount and the name and amount of 

bond carried by each. 

In calling for this information Auditor 
Davis says that every employe of the 
state who handles money belonging to 
the state must be under a surety bond, 
the amount at least 20 per cent higher 
than the amount of money that such 
employee will be likely to have access 
to. It develops that those whom the 
law require to have bonds are bonded, 
but the positions where the defalcations 
mentioned occurred, did not come un- 
der the law and no one thought of bond- 
ing the employee. Another case of get- 
tig a fire escape after somebody gets 
badly burnt because the necessary pre- 
cautions were not taken. 





INVESTIGATING CHARGES 


The Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board of New York is sending auditors 
to insurance company offices to check up 
on payroll audits as to whether they 
have been made out properly. This ac- 
tion was taken by the board as a result 
of the many charges and counter charges 
of improper practices. 


RUMOR DENIED 

_ The rumor to the effect that a change 
in relationship between either the East- 
ern department or the general agents, 
John G. Hilliard, Inc., of the Zurich 
General Accident & Liability and the 
company’s branch office in Chicago, was 
denied emphatically by both offices in 
New York this week. 








W. W. GREENE RESIGNS 
W. W. Greene, actuary, National 


Council on Compensation Insurance, has 
resigned to join the staff of the Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Corp., as comptroller 
and actuary. 
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Big Bill Says 
(Continued from page 26) 


that the Dictaphone would not be in 
general use over there if there were gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with it on the part 
of the young women who spend so much 
of their time with the tubes to their 
ears. Mr. Stowell writes: 

“The fact is that the insurance field 
in the United States alone uses hundreds 
of thousands of Dictaphones and I need 
only let you hear the names of some 
of the prominent users among the in- 
surance companies of London and Great 
Britain to show you that it is most high- 
ly regarded in London: 

“Willis Faber & Company. 

“British & General Assurance Co. 

“British Engine Boiler Assurance Co., 
London and Manchester. 

“Mechanics Assurance Company, Ltd. 

“Clerical, Medical & General Assur- 
ance Co., Ltd. 

“English Assurance Company, Ltd. 

“General Accident, Fire & Life As- 
surance Co., Ltd. 

“Eagle Star & British Dominions. 

“London Guarantee & Accident, Lon- 
don and branches. 

“Liverpool Victoria Friendly Society. 

“But why go further? I count sixteen 
more names on one page of a report from 
our London office. 

Apologies are hereby extended to Mr. 
Stowell. 


* * * 


Make Newspaper Modify Description of 
Circulation Policy 


Accident insurance men in Philadelphia 
registered a kick when they read an adver- 
tisement in “The Sun,” tabloid paper 
owned and published by the Public Ledger 
Co., offering in conjunction with a circu- 
lation campaign, a $7,500 Insurance Policy 
for $1.” The ad was a full page, and in 
big type was displayed the following: 
“Best Accident Insurance Policy Ever 
Offered.” 


The Philadelphia Managers’ Association 
of Health and Accident Insurance Com- 
panies opposed this display as misrepre- 
sentation and not only carried on its fight 
against the newspaper itself but also to 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Department 
with the result that the newspaper was re- 
quested to change its advertising exhibit 
to conform more closely with the facts. 
The result was that the new advertising 
text described the policy as a Travel- 
Pedestrian Accident Insurance Contract. 


* * * 


Keeping Producers’ Agents Cool 


A very up-to-date life insurance gen- 
eral agency in the New York insurance 
district, has installed some shower baths 
for agents and brokers. 


* * OF 
Value of an Insurance Office 


Members of the local brokers’ associa- 
tion are still trying to get their breath 
as a result of the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars damages which Max D. Steuer, 
the famous criminal lawyer, put down in 
legal papers as the amount which a 
brokerage office in Maiden Lane has suf- 
fered, in his opinion, by reason of news- 
paper articles and newspaper statements 
appearing in connection with New York 
tity hall influence in swinging insurance 
lines. The articles had a decided political 
tinge as New York is to elect a new 
mayor. 

That a modest brokerage office is 
‘worth millions in the mind of a great 
lawyer and could be damaged to that 
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amount is most flattering to the people 
in the brokerage business and I think 
the least that the brokerage association 
can do to show its appreciation of Mr. 
Steuer for the very nice opinion that 
lawyer has of the present status of the 
New York City brokerage business— 
pardon me, “profession”’—is to make him 
an honorary member of that associa- 
tion, 





BUYS AN EXCHANGE 


Control of the Union Indemnity Ex- 
change of California, automobile reci- 
procal of San Francisco, has been pur- 
chased by C. P. Summers, president of 
the newly organized Seaboard Casualty 
of Los* Angeles and San Francisco and 
general western manager for the Lincoln 
Casualty, 





SALT LAKE CHANGE 


President Bland of the U. S. F. & G. 
has announced the appointment of Rich- 
ard F, Bond, assistant manager of the 
Chicago branch office, as manager of 
the Salt Lake City branch office. Mr. 
Bond succeeds Judge Harry Leonard, 
who resigned to move to the Pacific 


Coast in the hope of benefiting Mrs. 
Leonard's health. 











Service Contracts 
of of 
Quality Superiority 
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THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 
81 John St. Pacific Bldg. 
New York San _ Francisco 
Northwestern Dept. 
Palace Bldg. 
Minneapolis, inn, 











American 
Surety 

Company | 
of New York | 
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Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 





Check Forgery and 
Alteration Insurance 















Facilities 
for covering 
largest 
as well as 
smallest 
risks 


ZURICH 


General Accident & Liability 
Insurance Company, Ltd. 
























HEAD OFFICE, Chicago EASTERN DEPT., New York 
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C. A. CRAIG, President W. R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. (.R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE Policy 
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HOME OFFICE: 
NEW YORK 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 


Fair and considerate treatment of Agent 
and Policyholder alike accounts for 
the “EAGLE’S” uninterrupted progress. 
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Protect Them Fully Before They Go 


Your prospects are now planning their vacations, 
studying road-maps; consulting time-tables or steam- 
ship sailings; planning to drop their work and worries 
for a period of weeks or months and hit for the shore, 
the woods or the mountains. 

Naturally, you don’t like to quote for them formid- 
able statistics showing how many persons were killed 
or injured in vacation accidents; how many automo- 
biles were wrecked, burned or stolen while touring, 
and how many homes were robbed in their owner’s 
absence. 

You don't want to take all the joy out of life. 

But you should tell them that they will leave dis- 
turbing worries behind and find greater freedom from 
care while away if their various needs for insurance 
are covered before they go. 

The approach of summer offers a wonderful op- 
portunity to the Travelers agent. Thousands of 
men, who ordinarily consider themselves safe from 
accident around office or home, will promptly avail 


oe 


THe Travecers Insurance Company 
LIFE is eo 
Hartford, 


ACCIDENT 


LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, 


BUTLER, PRESIDEN 


themselves of the protection offered by a Travelers 
Accident policy before leaving on their vacations. 

The fear of being held up indefinitely in some dis- 
tant place’ until a damage judgment has been settled, 
will prompt automobilists who have not yet insured, 
to buy Travelers Public Liability and Property Dam- 
age insurance. 

Fire trap garages, the danger of theft or collision 
in strange towns or on unfamiliar roads will cause 
prospective tourists to buy Travelers Automobile 
Fire, Theft, Collision and Plate-Glass insurance. 

The well recognized fact that a vacant house is a 
tempting target for burglars will urge others to protect 
their possessions with Travelers Residence Burglary 
Theft and Larceny insurance during their absence. 

Your prospects will find Travelers policies comfort- 
ing possessions not only during vacation time, but 
throughout the entire year. 

Protect them fully before they go. 
well—in The Travelers. 


Protect them 
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THe TraAvecers INpDemMNity CoMPANY 


‘THe TRAVELERS Fire INsurANcE Company 


FIRE 


Connecticut WINDSTORM 


BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 


Travelers representatives succeed in multiple lines. Correspondence invited. 





























